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FIRE SURETY: 
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Gold in Those House Organs 


RODUCERS ARE PROSPECTORS, 
p and like the prospectors of 
early historical days of California 
and Alaska, are in search of gold 
—golden profit that comes from 
diligent search and digging in the 
right fields. 

How do producers 
find the right fields for prospect- 
ing? One way is through careful 
reading of the house organs pub- 
lished by many companies. They 


insurance 


The author—Mr. Smitheman is assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Insurance Co. of North 
America, and associate editor of the North 
America Fieldman. He has had more than 
third of a century of experience in editing 
house organs, beginning in 1919. He was 
president of Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, 1947-1948. 


By CL ARK W. SMITHEMAN 


are loaded - with ore “that assays 
high in value and will more than 
repay the miner. 

The insurance business is rich in 
publications that inform, enlighten 
Among them are reg- 
ularly published magazines that 
companies send to agents and 
brokers as a means of keeping 
them abreast of the latest develop- 
ments that affect both company 
and producers. 

It may be that many alert pro- 
ducers take a casual attitude to- 
ward these magazines, house or- 
gans as they are familiarly termed, 


and inspire. 
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because they are devoted to one 
“house” or management corpora- 
tion or group. It has been said that 
they land in a pile on the top of a 
file cabinet or in an agent’s desk 
that steadily grows higher and 
higher. If this is true in your office, 
it is a pity! Time spent in reading 
these magazines can be produc- 
tive in the same time 
spent in a customer’s office or time 
spent in talking to prospects. 


way as 


NuGGETs OF INFORMATION 


There are plenty of magazines 
published for entertainment or the 
discussion of world problems, poli- 
tics, the news of the day, or lit- 
erary or sports affairs. You will not 
find such topics in the company 


house organs. They are loaded with 


far more vital business facts of 
real personal value to you—nug- 
gets of information, sparkling ideas 
that can work miracles in your of- 
fice, proven sales stratagems that 
have resulted in increased profits 
in many insurance offices through- 
out the land. 

Tue CAsuALTY AND SurEtTy Jour- 
NAL is itself a prime source of such 
golden opportunities. Company 
house organs are another. Since 
you are reading this publication, 
we presume that you do garner 
thoughts from the C & S Journal 
from time to time, to your profit. 

There can’t be too much of a 
good thing, however, especially 
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profitable ideas. Why not expand 
your reading to include any and 
all of the house organs that come 
to your office? 

To give you an appetite for such 
reading, let us here review some 
of the “gold nuggets” that have ap- 
peared within the past few months 
in some of the leading company 
house organs. These are mere sam- 
ples, but see if you can’t find 
profit for yourself in reading them: 


Nugget #1. An agent in a small 
town tells how he sells Business 
Interruption Insurance. He uses a 
city map, enumerates all the mer- 
chants in a given city square, 
checks with the phone book and 
prepares his prospect list. He has 
found it best to use two letters 
prior to making personal calls (the 
letters are quoted). He then as- 
sembles his material, rule books, 
visual sales booklets, forms, a pri- 
mer and so forth and goes forth 
loaded for B. I. business. He goes 
over his sales points slowly, outlines 
a typical loss adjustment, shows 
them the Gross Earnings form. 
When he figures the requirements 
of the merchant, he deals with future 
earnings, based upon past experi- 
ence, and quotes figures for three 
or five year policies and premium 
payment plans. When the merchant 
wants to talk over the plan with 
other members of his. firm, the 
agent presses to be authorized to 
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place the risk under a binder; 
meanwhile he reserves some sales 
points for use after the first at- 
tempt to close the deal. 


Nugget #2. Here’s another article 
by a small town agent who solicits 
his automobile policyholders for 
accident insurance. He points out 
the fact that if a car owner has 
liability insurance to protect others 
from the cost of an accident, he 
certainly should protect himself. 
The agent starts by recommending 
increased limits of liability protec- 
tion, usually having no difficulty 
selling it. Then he says, “While 
we're thinking of accidents, how 
about you? I can arrange to hand 
you a check for one hundred dol- 
lars for every month you are in- 
jured—or for life if you are per- 
manently disabled. In addition, you 
get a five thousand dollar Acciden- 
tal Death Benefit. And it’s going 
to cost only seven cents a day.” 
That starts the sale. After a few 
details are worked out, the policy 
is placed—not just for one year but 
for a long time and at each re- 
newal date the agent can suggest 
increasing the limits. Simplicity it- 
self—yet this plan boosts the pro- 
Accident and Health in- 
by hundreds of dollars a 


> 
ducer’s 
come 
month. 


Nugget #3. How to Break Into 
A New Community is told by an- 
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other alert agent, who had previ- 
ously worked for insurance com- 
panies but wanted to start his 
own business. He took over an 
agency that had not kept pace with 
the times. First he made a careful 
review of the potential, with spe- 
cial reference to the age of the 
clients. He called on every customer 


Clark W. Smitheman 


to get acquainted. He joined a 
Service Club, plunged into civic 
and fraternal activities. He ex- 
plained every policy he sold in 
laymen’s terms. He told people 
about Marine insurance, Poultry 
and Cattle Floaters, as well as the 
primary personal lines. No high 
pressure, just frank sales talk that 
creates desire. 
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Instead of an expected loss of 
accounts of 20 percent the first 
year, the agent added $20,000 in 
premiums, soon had an opportunity 
to purchase a second agency and 
persuaded a fieldman to join him 
in the firm. The recipe: hard work, 
creating confidence, and knowing 
your business worked a_ second 
time, proving that success doesn’t 
just happen—it can be made to 
happen. 


DRAMATIC ADVERTISING 


Everyone is interested in suc- 
cessful advertising plans. Here’s an 
agent who capitalized on the quick 
loss settlement made by one of 
his companies by taking a full 


page advertisement in the local 
newspaper, headlined “A Complete 
Settlement in Just 10 Days—after 
the most disastrous fire in our town 
in 7 years!” 

The fire was a spectacular one 
in an automobile show room and 
repair shop. Two adjusters work 
almost forty-eight hours without 
respite establishing the settlement 
figures. The agent’s dramatic ad- 
vertisement, shown complete in 
the company house organ, brought 
so many inquiries and complimen- 
tary letters that it more than paid 
its cost. “We will be making sur- 
veys for new customers for the 
next three months because of that 
advertisement,” said the agent. 


May 


Nugget #4. Sales resistance and 
how to overcome it, is another in- 
teresting topic you can read about 
in the company house organs. Par- 
ticularly strong and hard to over- 
come are the reasons business men 
give for not wanting Fidelity Insur- 
ance. “All My People are Honest” 
is the cry. How come then that, ac- 
cording to a large bonding com- 
pany, a billion dollars is being 
siphoned annually from American 
business by thieving employees? 
In many instances, explains the 
author of the article, the dishonest 
person is an average citizen, has 
worked in the same place a num- 
ber of years, and is one in whom 
the employer has implicit faith. He 
is a family man, lives modestly 
and is well respected in his com- 
munity. The author then quotes 
case histories—chapter and verse— 
to prove that it is the honest em- 
ployee who should be bonded be- 
cause only the honest have the 
opportunity to turn dishonest, and 
cause disaster to the business man. 
The only reliable weapon is Dis- 
honesty Insurance—in other words, 
Fidelity Bonds in adequate amounts. 


Nugget #5. Always the company 
house organs tell about something 
new. Some line which may have 
been revitalized . . . Some form 
which has been broadened because 
of a need brought about by the 
hazards of modern living. Here’s 
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Careful reading of house organs . 


a story about the need for Valu- 
able Papers Insurance, a long neg- 
lected form of coverage, which 
is now having a revival of interest. 
“Where there’s a need there’s a 
sale,” says this writer who shows 
how real is the need for Valuable 
Papers Insurance on the part of a 
bank. To do it you show the offi- 
cials of the institution exactly why 
they need it, by means of a survey 


. that inform, enlighten and inspire 


of the accounting records, ledgers, 
registers, journals, credit informa- 
tion, files, customers’ financial state- 
ments, abstracts, deeds, mortgages, 
microfilm records and many other 
forms. The cost of reproducing 
these may increase with age, or 
the papers may decrease in value 
as time goes on, so the values 
must be established. Once that is 
done, bankers can see the wisdom 
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of buying the coverage, especially 
in view of the low rates for this 
vital protection. The need brings 
about the sale—the agent merely 
shows the extent of the need. 


Nugget #6. Do you make com- 
mercial surveys? When you do, do 
you include a proposal for Group 
Insurance? An agent tells how to 
do it in another interesting com- 
pany magazine article. “Of course,” 
he explains, “we sometimes use 


Group Insurance as an opening 


wedge, but, regardless of the ap- 
proach, the end result is to give 
the client more complete protection 
and to seal the account against the 
inroads of competition.” 

In the competition for employ- 


ees, companies use many incentives, 
and Group Insurance providing 
death benefits, hospital, surgical 
and other benefits is a strong fac- 
tor. A guarantee that claims will 
be paid promptly is a big help in 
selling this form. Practically every 
firm with ten or more employees 
is eligible for this coverage, which 
means that it can be used not only 
for present clients who haven't 
availed themselves of the coverage, 
but it can be used to interest “cold” 
prospects as well. “They always 
show interest when I say, ‘I can 
get it for you wholesale’,” says the 
agent. 

“Any agent who isn’t capitaliz- 
ing on the opportunities for writ- 


ing Group Insurance is missing a 
wonderful bet. Even without work- 
ing very hard, an average agent 
can increase his premium income 
by 25 percent by including group 
coverages in his regular solicita- 
tions.” 

And so it goes. Down to earth, 
factual, inspirational, worthwhile 
suggestions, all based upon expe- 
rience, will be found by the score 
in company house organs. Ideas on 
“How to Present A Survey and 
Analysis to School Boards”; all you 
need to know about Live Stock 
Insurance in an article entitled, 
“The Cattle Didn’t Go to Market”; 
a suggestion from an agent who 
“Collects Accounts from Behind A 
Desk” (by building confidence and 
telling of his problems in a homely 
way in a series of written mes- 
sages); How a Texas agent start- 
ing from scratch built up a new 
business by clever attention-getting 
advertising and publicity and 
walked away with the Insurance 
Advertising Conference’s top award 
as Agent of the Year. All these 
valuable stories are yours in com- 
pany house organs—golden mo- 
ments of thought captured in the 
ore of paper and ink that requires 
only a short period of time to ex- 
tract the profitable metal. Why not 
take the time to do your prospect- 
ing from an easy chair a few min- 
utes each day. You will be amply 
repaid if you do. 





As a result of joint efforts of 
the casualty companies and 
inland marine underwriters, a 
new uniform program of busi- 
ness protection has been de- 
veloped 


Uniformity in Business Protection 


In April, new uniform 
coverage requirements 
were announced for an 


By URBAN M. LELLI 


Accountants Receivable policy and a Valuable Papers 
and Records policy. The program was jointly developed 
by casualty companies and inland marine underwriters 
to promulgate uniform coverages, manual rules and 
rates‘on a country-wide basis. The major features of 
the new policies are treated here in separate articles. 


I Accounts Receivable Policy 


HE SALES OpporTUNITIES of 
Se Accounts Receivable pol- 
icy are unlimited, as practically all 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, professional firms and _indi- 
viduals who sell only service, have 
charge or deferred payment ac- 
counts. 

What is the thinking and ap- 


The author—Mr. Lelli is secretary of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group at Chicago and 
started with the Group as a fieldman in 
1910 in the Mid-West. He was elected as 
Secretary in 1945. He has been on faculty 
ef the Chicago Board since inception and 
is a well-known speaker before agents. 


proach of the many successful 
agents and brokers who have sold 
many policies of this kind? At the 
beginning of their sales approach 
they fix in their minds what is rep- 
resented by accounts receivable, 
and in all instances they determine 
accounts receivable represent a 
paper record of certain business 
and professional transactions after 
all charges have been incurred but 
before final payment is received 
and profit realized. 

One of their most important 
liquid assets is the money which 
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is owed to them by customers for 
goods purchased or services ren- 
dered. They keep a very careful 
record of these accounts. Can you 
imagine for a few moments that 
these valuable records of theirs 
have been destroyed or have dis- 
appeared? Could they recall all the 
items and the amounts of each 
customer? Could they or all of 
their employees together make up 
a new set of statements if their 
records were destroyed? 

If their records were destroyed 
or were partially damaged by fire, 
explosion, earthquake, burglars, 
windstorm, flood, riot or vandalism, 
their loss might be even greater 
than that occurring to their build- 


ing or stock of merchandise. 


BusINEss BY CREDIT 

Their customers or clients have 
received the merchandise as ordered 
or the benefits of services rendered 
and agreed to the price for same, 
but credit being a usual way of 
transacting business, they will pay 
upon receipt of a bill or statement 
within thirty, sixty or more days, 
and until payment is received, the 
transaction remains open. If there 
are hundreds or thousands of these 
open items, the situation could be- 
come serious if the accounts re- 
ceivable records were destroyed. 

Under these circumstances, would 
all of their customers or clients re- 
member the amount they owe and 


May 


pay without a statement to remind 
them of the sum? 

Based on an impartial survey of 
the credit histories of one hundred 
concerns who experienced serious 
loss of their records, 43 percent 
did not resume business; 17 per- 
cent furnished financial statements 
before the loss, no longer do so; 
14 percent suffered a reduction in 
their credit ratings; 26 percent of 
credit ratings were unaffected. 

In my opinion—and subject to 
very few exceptions—this type of 
protection is as important as in- 
surance on the building and con- 
tents. 

While the merchandise is in 
their possession, they have its value 
covered by insurance. If cash were 
paid upon delivery, then the stery 
would end, but in most cases large 
values representing merchandise 
formerly in their premises find 
themselves on a ledger sheet or 
card, concentrated in a small por- 
tion of their premises, and when 
the transfer from floor or shelves of 
their factory or store to their paper 
records is made, insurance protec- 
tion ceases without accounts re- 
ceivable insurance. 


CAREFULLY StTuDy CONTRACT 


It is imperative that the agent 
or broker make a careful study of 
the entire contract before a sales 
attempt. 

The Accounts Receivable policy 
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insures all sums due the assured 
from customers, provided the as- 
sured is unable to effect collection 
thereof as the direct result of loss 
or damage to records of accounts 
receivable. 


Po.ticy COVERAGE 


The policy also covers: Interest 
charges on any loan to offset im- 
paired collections pending repay- 
ment of such sums made uncol- 
lectible by such loss or damage; 
collection expense in excess of nor- 
mal collection costs and made 
necessary because of such loss or 
damage; other expenses, when rea- 
sonably incurred by the assured 
in re-establishing records of ac- 
counts receivable following such 
loss or damage. 

The policy is “all risks” except 
loss or damage due to any dis- 
honest, fraudulent or criminal] act 
by any assured, a partner therein 
or an officer, director or trustee 
thereof, whether acting alone or in 
collusion with others, and war. 

Method of loss adjustment is a 
condition of the policy and is as 
follows: In the event that the as- 
sured cannot accurately establish 
the total amount of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding as of the date 
loss occurs, such amount shall be 
based on the assured’s monthly 
statements and shall be computed 
as follows: 

(a) Determine the amount of 


all outstanding accounts receiv- 
able at the end of the same fiscal 
month in the year immediately 
preceding the year in which the 
loss occurs; 

(b) Calculate the percentage 
of increase or decrease in the 
average monthly total of accounts 
receivable for the twelve months 


Urban M. Lelli 


immediately preceding the month 
in which loss occurs, or such part 
thereof for which the assured 
has furnished monthly statements 
to the company, as compared 
with such average for the same 
months of the preceding year; 
(c) The amount determined 
under (a) above, increased or 
decreased by the percentage cal- 
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culated under (b) above, shall 
be the agreed total amount of 
accounts receivable as of the 
last day of the fiscal month in 
which said loss occurs; 

(d) The amount determined 
under (c) above shall be in- 
creased or decreased in con- 
formity with the normal fluctu- 
ations in the amount of accounts 
receivable during the fiscal 


™“ 
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One of their most important liquid assets . . . accounts receivable 


month involved, due considera- 
tion being given to the experi- 
ence of the business since the 
last day of the last fiscal month 
for which statement has been 
rendered. 

In determining the amount of 
the company’s liability for any loss 
hereunder, there shall be deducted 
from the total amount of accounts 
receivable the amount of such ac- 
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counts evidenced by records not 
lost or damaged or otherwise estab- 
lished or collected by the assured, 
and an amount to allow for prob- 
able bad debts which would nor- 
mally have been uncollectible by 
the assured. On deferred payment 
accounts receivable, unearned in- 
terest and service charges shall be 
deducted. 

At the time of the policy issu- 
ance, information is required as to 
the actual amounts of outstanding 
accounts receivable at the end of 
each of the twenty-four months 
preceding attachment date of pol- 
icy. Deferred payments and charge 
accounts must be segregated to 
facilitate loss adjustment. 

The amount of provisional ad- 
vance premium is based on the 
monthly average amount of ac- 
counts outstanding for the twelve 
months prior to date of policy issu- 
ance, 


NorMaL Po.icy LIMIT 


Policy limit normally should be 


110 percent of the maximum 
amount of accounts receivable dur- 
ing any one of the latest available 
twelve months. Be sure the limit of 


liability in the policy is sufficient to, 


take care of the peak month, and 
if 110 percent does not do so, this 
figure may be increased as neces- 
sary, providing the provisional 
amount and the deposit premium 
are also increased to 80 percent 


BUSINESS PROTECTION 11 


of the premium for the limit select- 
ed. Please keep in mind the latter 
feature increases only the advance 
deposit and not necessarily the as- 
sured’s ultimate cost. Subject to 
the small minimum premiums, the 
assured is charged only for the 
actual exposure at premium ad- 
justment time. 


FURNISHED By ASSURED 


The assured furnishes the com- 
pany with a written statement of 
the total amount of accounts re- 
ceivable, with deferred payments 
and charge accounts segregated, as 
of the last day of each fiscal month 
during the policy period. Upon 
each anniversary and upon termi- 
nation of the policy, pro rata ad- 
justment of the provisional pre- 
mium is made on the basis of the 
actual average of accounts out- 
standing for the preceding twelve 
months, whether or not such aver- 
age exceeds the applicable limit of 
insurance under the policy. 

Designated accounts may be ex- 
cluded by name and address if 
each such account represents at 
least 20 percent of the average 
monthly receivables during the lat- 
est available twelve months. 

Branch locations which custo- 
marily forward the records of ac- 
counts receivable to main location 
for billing may be included by 
endorsement without additional 
charge, subject to an overall limit 
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of 10 percent of the policy limit 
of $250,000, whichever is less. The 
actual amount must be included in 
the total month 
from the main location. 

Each risk is individually rated 
and consideration is given for fire- 
proof vaults with acceptable doors 
or qualified safes, cabinets or simi- 


reported each 
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lar receptacles. 

Policies are available for a term 
of three years at two and one-half 
times the annual rate. 

The number of charge accounts 
or deferred payment transactions 
outstanding influences the purchase 
of this protection rather than the 
kind of business engaged in. 


II Valuable Papers and Records Policy 


NUMBER OF YEARS AGO the 

fire companies inserted the 
following two lines in their con- 
tents form: “The liability of this 
company under this item for loss 
to books of account, drawings, 
card index systems and other rec- 
ords shall not exceed the cost of 
blank books, blank pages or other 
materials, plus the actual cost of 
labor in transcribing or copying 
said records.” 

For some time few, if any, of 
us in the business seriously ex- 
plored the possibilities of this 
condition. As I interpret this 
wording, the Fire policy will not 
pay for records destroyed or 
damaged unless duplicate copies 
or other data are available to 


make copying and transcribing 
possible. Under these circum- 
stances many firms have no pro- 
tection under the Fire form. 
Those who have data which en- 
ables copying or transcribing 
are protected, but to what ex- 
tent? 

Contents fire insurance for 
commercial firms is usually sub- 
ject to a coinsurance clause. In 
your opinion, how many assureds 
have considered the value of 
copying records when they ar- 
ranged for contents insurance in 
order to comply with the coin- 
surance clause? My experience 
in dealing with hundreds of 
cases reveals only one who did 
so, and he admitted a perpetual 
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More invested in valuable papers . . 


inventory was necessary to keep 
the figure accurate and the effort 
too expensive. How many agents 
or brokers included the value of 
records when purchasing con- 
tents insurance on their offices? 

I suggest they determine the 
cost of copying their records, in- 
cluding blank material, and in- 
crease their insurance according- 
ly to comply with the coinsur- 


. than furniture, fixtures, equipment 


ance clause or eliminate this 
item from the Fire policy by en- 
dorsement. 

The best way to insure records 
is under a Valuable Papers and 
Records policy which is de- 
signed for the purpose. It in- 
sures against “all risks” of direct 
physical loss of or damage to— 
except war, wear and tear, grad- 
ual deterioration, vermin or in- 
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herent vice, dishonest, fraudulent 
or criminal act by any assured, 
a partner therein or an officer, 
director or trustee thereof, 
whether acting alone or in col- 
lusion with others, property held 
as samples or for sale or for de- 
livery after sale, and does not 
insure money or securities. 


INsurES CAsH VALUE 


It is not limited to cost of 
copying or transcribing as it in- 
sures the actual cash value at 
time of loss or the actual cost to 
repair or replace the property 
with other of like kind and qual- 
ity. This could involve engineer- 
ing, laboratory, research, field, 
clerical, managerial—in fact, any 
activity necessary to reproduce 
or replace. 

An automatic extension clause 
permits the policyholder to ap- 
ply 10 percent of the amount 
insured by the policy (not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, whichever is less) 
on property insured while being 
conveyed outside the premises 
and while temporarily within 
other premises, except for stor- 
age. This figure can and has 
been increased when necessary 
upon payment of additional pre- 
mium. 

The “all risks” Valuable Papers 
and Records policy, subject to 
the few exclusions heretofore 
mentioned, not only offers pro- 
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tection against more perils than 
the Fire contract but provides 
coverage on records that must 
be replaced or reproduced when 
copying data is not available, on 
a no coinsurance scheduled or 
blanket basis. 

It also can provide coverage 
on records that cannot be re- 
placed such as mailing lists with 
previous purchase notations, 
original prints of subjects no 
longer living, and similar records 
that are not replaceable. When 
records of this character are in- 
volved, the insurance must be on 
a specified item basis with 
amount per article specified in 
the policy which is the agreed 
value thereof for the purpose 
of the insurance. Irreplaceable 
property is excluded from the 
blanket item. Property of others 
held by the assured in any ca- 
pacity, in which the assured has 
an interest or is liable to others, 
may be included at the option of 
the assured. 


INDIVIDUAL RATING 


Each risk is individually rated 
and consideration is given for 
fireproof vaults with acceptable 
doors or qualified sales, cabinets 
or similar receptacles. 

Policies are available for a 
term of three years at 2 and one- 
half times the annual rate. 

In some instances the 


“all 
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risks” policy can be purchased at 
less cost than the Fire and Ex- 
tended Coverage contract. 

The types of records that 
usually influence the purchase 
of a Valuable Papers and Rec- 
ords policy in general are: Social 
Security; accounting; bookkeep- 
ing; invoicing; cost; taxes; pay- 
roll; books; indexing personnel; 
research; original drawings, com- 
pleted or in process; blue prints; 
van dykes; sketches; photo- 
graphs; specifications; engineer- 
ing; contracts; mailing lists; sub- 
scribers’ lists and stencils. 

Is there any legitimate busi- 
ness or profession free of record 
keeping? I doubt it. Many busi- 
nesses and professions have 


more invested in valuable pa- 
pers and records than in furni- 


ture, fixtures and equipment. 


UNIFORMITY IN BUSINESS PROTECTION 15 


The paper upon which their 
transactions are recorded repre- 
sents their stock of merchandise. 
A few that can be classified in 
this category: Banks, insurance 
companies, insurance agencies, 
building and loan associations, 
credit bureaus, mortgage loan 
companies, finance companies, 
engineering firms, lawyers, ac- 
countants, realtors, architects, 
libraries, trade organizations, re- 
search laboratories. 

When preparing your pros- 
pect list, in addition to the 
above, include the many manu- 
facturers, retailers, mail order 
houses, hospitals, public utilities 
in your community that need 
the coverage, and when you 
walk around the town, include 
every office you see—they all do 
paper work! 


“You'll have to cut out alcohol,” ordered the 


doctor. “And no tobacco either. That also goes 


for women. You've got to be in bed by nine p.m. 


every night. That’s the best advice I can give 


” 
you. 


The insurance agent looked crestfallen. “Look, 


Doc,” he pleaded, “the kind of life I’ve led I 


don’t deserve the best. What else would you 


suggest?” 


—Canadian Underwriter 





Court 


Decisions 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Contractor—As a woman 
was walking along a public pathway at 
night, she stepped into a pile of dirt 
which was not barricaded or lighted, 
fell, and fractured her leg. She brought 
suit against the contractor who was 
widening the highway paralleling the 
pathway at that point. Although the 
contractor denied that any of his em- 
ployees piled dirt on or along the path- 
way, the jury returned a verdict in 
the woman’s favor for $8,500. She ac- 
cepted a reduction to $7,000 ordered 
by the court. The judgment was af- 
firmed on appeal. (Wesco Paving Co. 
v. Nash (Tennessee 1951) 245 S.W. 
2d. 782.) 
ee 9 


Liability of Membership Corporation 

A civic association was preparing to 
give a Halloween party. A woman 
member got up on a ladder to hang 
some decorations on a dart booth. A 
large sign which had been leaning un- 
fastened against the back of the booth 
suddenly fell over, struck the ladder 
and knocked the woman to the ground. 
In her suit against the association to 
recover for the resulting injuries, the 


jury returned a $2,500 verdict in her 
fivor. The appellate court affirmed the 
judgment. (Seedborg v. Lakewood 
Gardens Civic Association (California 


1951) 233 P. 2d. 948.) 
it ae 


Liability of Innkeeper—Five sailors on 
leave checked into a hotel and were 
assigned three rooms. They began 
drinking in one of the rooms, became 
boisterous, and started throwing things. 
The clerk on duty warned them twice 
to quiet down. Some time later while 
a woman guest of the hotel was walk- 
ing on the sidewalk in front of the 
place, a bottle thrown from the room 
occupied by the sailors broke on the 
sidewalk, and a piece of glass entered 
the woman’s eye, causing serious in- 
jury. When the woman sued the hotel 
the trial court dismissed the case, but 
the appellate court, in reversing the 
judgment, held that the case should 
have been submitted to the jury to 
decide whether or not the hotel was 
negligent. (Holly v. Meyers Hotel and 
Tavern, Inc. (New Jersey 1951) 83 A. 
2d. 460. ) 





Jewelry and furs insurance is 
one of the broadest coverages 
and with the least number of 
exclusions in the industry— 
check these factors carefully 


Jewelry-Fur Insurance 


EWELRY-FuR INSURANCE is 
J unique in several respects. 
The policy which insures the jewel- 
ry and the furs is one of the broad- 
coverages obtainable the 
insurance world, yet the policy is 


est in 
one which contains the least num- 
ber of clauses. 

The form 
many years and is as well known 
abroad as it is here. 

A few of the clauses taken from 
the policy will illustrate its con- 


has been issued for 


ciseness. 

The policy covers the scheduled 
jewelry and furs “being property 
of the assured and members of his 
or her family of the same domicile, 
against all risks of loss or damage 
whilst in all situations” subject to 
the following exceptions: 

The policy does not insure against 


The author—Mr. Keller is vice president in 
charge of Inland Marine business of Apple- 
ton & Cox, with long experience in the field. 
He started in home office of Insurance Co. 
of N.A., later going with Wm. H. McGee & 
Co. and Potomac Insurance Co. of New York. 
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By FREDERICK A. KELLER 


loss or damage occasioned by: 
Gradual deterioration, moth, ver- 
min or inherent vice; and the stan- 
dard war risk exclusions. 
these comparatively few 
words the interest, the territory, 


In 


the locations where the property 
is insured, as well as the perils in- 
sured and not insured against, all 
are completely taken care of. 
The interest is one of ownership 
by the assured and members of 
his or her family of the same domi- 





Since preparation of this article, ex- 
cise taxes on jewelry and furs were 
reduced April 1 from 20 to 10 percent. 





cile. The reason for this peculiar 
wording is that jewelry and furs 
are rated on a reducing rate basis 
as the schedule of the property set 
forth in the policy is enlarged by 
value. Thus, 
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A. Rates for Insurance of Jewelry: 


$1.60 per $100 for the first $5,000 or part thereof. 
1.10 per $100 for the excess of $5,000 up to $10,000. 
.60 per $100 for the excess of $10,000 up to $50,000. 
.35 per $100 for the excess of $50,000 up to $100,000. 
55 per $100 for the entire amount of insurance on jewelry when 
such amount exceeds $100,000. 


B. Rates for Insurance of Furs: 


$ .70 per $100 for the first $10,000 or part thereof. 
.60 per $100 for the excess of $10,000 up to $50,000. 
.30 per $100 for the excess of $50,000 up to $100,000. 
.46 per $100 on the entire amount of insurance on furs when such 
amount exceeds $100,000. 





While the interest is defined as 
being the property of the assured 
and member of his or her family 
of the same domicile, there is no 
restriction which limits the cover- 
age while being worn by such in- 
dividuals only. 

The term “all risks of loss or 
damage” is about as broad a cover- 
age as is obtainable in insurance 
but it must not be assumed that 
losses are insured which are not 
fortuitous or accidental. Moreover, 
the loss or damage must be from 
without the article itself and not 
from within, such as an inherent 
vice loss. In the words of the Su- 


preme Court of one of our States: 


“Because the policy must be con- 
sidered as one against damage from 
fortuitous and extraneous risks, it is 
not permissible to resort to an ultra- 
literal interpretation which will con- 
vert it into a contract of warranty 
against loss resulting wholly from in- 
herent susceptibility to dissolution.” 


For instance in the case of opals 


or some other types of precious 
stones, these may have a tendency 
to crack which cracking is peculiar 
to such type of stone, Such crack- 
ing would not be insured under 
the “all risks” policy, as it is an 
inherent quality of such a stone to 
crack. 

Nor would wear and tear be 
insured under the term of “all 
risks”. In other words “the purpose 
of the policy is to secure indemnity 
against accidents which may hap- 
pen, not against events which must 
happen”. 

So that no misunderstanding will 
arise in the minds of policy holders 
as to what the policy intends, 
“gradual deterioration, moth, ver- 
min, or inherent vice” are excluded. 

War hazards are universal ex- 
clusions in present day insurance 
policies, and these now encompass 
weapons of war employing atomic 
fission or radio-active force whether 
in time of peace or war. 

Insurrections, civil war, and the 
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like, seizure or destruction under 
quarantine or Customs regulations, 
confiscation, or risks of contraband 
or illegal transportation or trade, 
have been part of the war clause 
for a number of years. 


The term “whilst in all  situ- 


ations”, since there are no exclus- 
ions to limit the phraseology, means 
that the policy is world wide and 
insures whether the property is 
being worn or is in a state of rest, 


or is in location or in transit. 
QUALITY OF ADORNMENT 


Jewelry is an article of orna- 
mentation and as such, it is worn 
to adorn and the policy recognizes 
this in its coverage “whilst in all 
situations’. Furs, while being 
articles of apparel, also possess 
the quality of adornment and for 
an assured to have adequate pro- 
tection on such property, the in- 
surance must cover wherever the 
articles may be. 

The remaining clauses of the 
policy are those found in other 
current policies. These include 
fraud, bailee, report of loss and 
filing of proof of loss, suit for re- 
covery of claim and cancellation 
clauses, 

There are two other clauses 
which are worthy of special dis- 
cussion. One of these is the “pair 
and set” clause, reading: 


“It is understood and agreed 


T2WELRY-FUR INSURANCE 19 


that, in the event of loss of or 
damage to any article or articles 
which are a part of a set, the meas- 
ure of loss of or damage to such 
article or articles shall be a reason- 
able and fair proportion of the total 
value of the set, giving considera- 
tion to the importance of said 
article or articles, but in no event 
shall such loss or damage be con- 
strued to mean total loss of set.” 


Everyone knows that earrings, 
sometimes clips, and other articles 
of jewelry are bought in pairs. 
The matching of the pair becomes 
important, if one article of the pair 
is lost; and the above clause seeks 
to take into consideration making 
an assured whole under such cir- 
cumstances within the limit of the 
amount of insurance set forth in 
the policy, but there can be no 
demand on the part of the assured 
for payment of a total loss. 

The other clause is known as the 
“examination under oath” clause. 
This clause reads: 


“The Assured shall submit, and 
so far as is within his or their power 
shall cause all other persons inter- 
ested in the property and members 
of the household and employees to 
submit, to examinations under oath 
by any persons named by the Com- 
pany, relative to any and all mat- 
ters in connection with a claim and 
subscribe the same; and shall pro- 
duce for examination all books of 
account, bills, invoices, and other 
vouchers or certified copies thereof 
if originals be lost, at such reason- 
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able time and place as may be 
designated by the Company or its 
representatives, and shall permit 
extracts and copies thereof to be 
made.” 


Jewelry and furs at times do 
disappear under mysterious, if not 
suspicious circumstances and it is 
in the interest of human society 
to keep the morale of individuals 
on an honest and virtuous basis. 


CAREFUL UNDERWRITING 


When the breadth of the cover- 
age is considered, it becomes ap- 
parent at once that such insurance 
must be carefully underwritten. If 
people were careless generally 
such insurance could not be un- 
dertaken as losses would be too 
enormous. Underwriters therefore 
desire to insure the careful as- 
sured. Carelessness or negligence 
is, however, not a sufficient cause 
for the declination of a loss; but 
on the other hand, the policy will 
not insure an assured’s willful, 
reckless, or fraudulent acts, or bad 
faith, misconduct or wrongdoing. 

The causes of losses under an 
“all risks” policy are many—they 
include fire, windstorm, earth- 
quake, flood, other acts of God, 
thefts, hold-up, water damage, 
mysterious disappearance, break- 
age and damage from accidental 
causes, etc.—and there are terri- 
torial areas in which the loss ratio 
is higher than in others, Highest 


May 


loss ratio areas generally speaking, 
are those in the largest centers of 
population. 

Losses in some of these high 
loss ratio areas, such as New York 
City, are contributed to by higher 
than ordinary burglaries, and there 
is therefore a more restricted jewel- 
ry and fur insurance market for 
assureds living in such areas than 
elsewhere. The peculiar, and at the 
same time, difficult aspects of the 
situation is that the entire area of 
a large city is not necessarily sub- 
ject to the same burglary hazard 
and the difficulty which this pre- 
sents to the jewelry underwriter is 
how to define the limits or boun- 
daries of a high loss ratio area 
within the same city. It always 
raises the question whether dis- 
crimination js being done between 
divisions of the same community 
which the governmental authorities 
of such community will seldom 
welcome. 

Why then should not all the 
jewelry and fur business written 
for residents in such a city be in- 
creased in rates to compensate for 
the increased hazard? If there are 
less than a handful of high loss 
ratio areas throughout the country, 
and in the remainder of this large 
nation the loss ratio is normal, 
why should not these high loss 
ratio areas be rated on somewhat 
of a penalty basis? 

This brings up a second unique 





JEWELRY-FUR INSURANCE 





Insures property being worn, in state of rest, in location or in transit 


point in connection with this form 
of property insurance. This insur- 
ance is rated on the same rate 
basis for the whole of the United 
States, since over the years it has 
been felt that the away from prem- 
ises hazard was a universal haz- 
ard which should take one univer- 
sal rate. Special increased hazards 
therefore are not necessarily con- 
templated by the rate structure as 


now in vogue. The Rating Bureaus 
and companies doing their own 
rate filings, have not felt it ad- 
visable as yet to adopt a differen- 
tial in the rate structure for the 
high and the normal loss ratio 
territories. 

This fact complicates the under- 
writing procedure, as profitable 
results do not depend merely on a 
proper selection of risks, but also 
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on controlling volume from differ- 
ent territorial areas according to 
the desirability of underwriting re- 
sults from the different 
areas. 

There is another 
jewelry and fur insurance which 
should be touched upon. 

The property is scheduled in the 
policy item by item, with an 
amount of insurance set opposite 
each of said items, Policies are is- 
sued at times on a valued basis, 
that is, the amount of insurance 


territorial 


feature of 


set opposite each item constitutes 
its value. This valuation does 
away with arguments pro and con 
when a loss has occurred as to 
what the article was worth before 
the loss. To verify such valuations 
at the time the policy is written, 
appraisals are presented by assur- 
eds, and when these appraisals are 
properly made to represent actual 
value, they are on occasion recog- 
nized by insurance companies. 

However, insurance companies, 
particularly as respects furs, gen- 
erally object to appraisals which 
exceed the cost of the property, 
including the Federal luxury tax 
thereon. 

Insurance on property as is prac- 
tised in this country, is based on 
the principle of indemnity and to 
insure property for more than its 


te 


value, sometimes has a tendency 
moral hazard. 
It is for this reason that under- 
writers try to avoid over-insurance. 

With the lowering of excise taxes, 
some readjustment of the amounts 
of insurance currently applying 
under jewelry and fur policies is 
probable. 

Furs are subject to greater and 


of increasing the 


more constant depreciation than 
jewelry, and as a rule insurance on 
furs is automatically reduced upon 
renewal of the expiring contract. 

In the large cities, there is the 
tendency for some people to buy 
from furriers, who at times deal 
both as wholesalers and retailers. 
Some buyers feel that their pur- 
chase price is so low that the gar- 
ments cannot be duplicated any- 
where near the purchase price and 
are therefore interested in receiving 
higher appraisals. This practice is 
not always sound, For the most 
part such garments can be dupli- 
cated through the same source at 
the so-called wholesale price level. 
Only a very minor portion of as- 
sureds have losses, otherwise the 
rates could not be so low. When 
over-insurance is practiced by as- 
sureds they in effect pay too high 
a premium for their insurance, as 
the majority of assureds do not 
have losses. 








© The alert agent wants to keep 
his assureds happy and satis- 
fied and here is a policy for 
doing just that—but it is too 
often overlooked 


Designed for Modern Living 


ALTER CLARK'S WIFE finally 
VW got him to buy her a new 

automatic hot water heater 
a few months ago. The plumber 
delivered it to the Clark basement 
and there it stood for six weeks 
while the plumber went back for 
his tools, In the meantime, the old 
hot water boiler sprung a leak and 
by the time Walter knew about it, 
his basement floor covered 
with six inches of tepid water. 

The knotty pine paneling in the 
recreation room was warped so 
badly it had to be ripped out and 
replaced. The same was true of 
the asphalt tile on the basement 
floor. All told, it cost Walter over 
$600 to clean up the mess and 
make repairs. He had no insurance, 
of course. 


was 


The author—Mr. Gee is second vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Loyalty Group Cos. 
He joined the Group, at Cleveland, in 1929 
and assumed his present post in 1950. He 
is the author of Agent’s Bonding Cuide, 
Agent’s Casualty Guide, Agent’s Automobile 
Guide, and Comprehensive 3-D Primer. 
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By HAROLD F. GEE 


It brought to mind the plight of 
Bill Johnson when he was trans- 
ferred out of town. He moved his 
furnishings to his new home and 
left a real estate broker the job of 
selling the old house. He also took 
the precaution of telling the water 
company to the water 
meter so that the new owner would 
have to pay for his own water. 

The plumber who disconnected 
the meter failed to cap the intake 
pipe properly and the drippings 
over a period of a couple of weeks 
did about the same damage as 
Walter Smith got in his place. The 
water company refused to accept 
responsibility on the grounds that 
they had engaged the plumber 
merely as a service to the owner. 
The plumber was broke, or said 
he was, which was rather hard to 


remove 


believe considering what plumbers 
charge for that kind of work. Bill’s 
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fire and extended coverage policy 
did not cover him, of course. 

He probably could have forced 
somebody, the plumber, the water 
company, or the real estate broker 
into paying for the damage. But 
with a new job, coupled with all 
of the time and energy-consuming 
responsibilities faced by a man 
when he is transferred, Bill made 
a deal with the purchaser of the 
house to make the repairs in con- 
sideration of a substantial reduc- 
tion in the sale price. 

Then, Tom Jones had the roof of 
his garage collapse last winter. It 
was a well constructed brick garage 
with an 18-inch parapet around 
the walls. It had a tar and gravel 
roof and four drains emptying into 


down-spouts at each corner. 
Before Tom got around to clean- 
ing out the accumulation of leaves 
and twigs last fall, the rains came 
and all four drains were clogged 


up. By the time there was six 
inches of water on the roof, winter 
came with sleet, snow and freez- 
ing weather. One day, the weight 
became too much for the sturdy 
joists and the roof fell in. Tom said 
his insurance policy covered “every- 
thing under the sun except the 
particular loss that cost me over 
$1,500.” 

Then there was the plight of an 
agent of ours down in Alabama. 
Last winter they had an ice storm 
and that is not at all uncommon 


May 


in Alabama, they tell me. The 
storm had begun in the gloaming 
and continued through the night. 
By morning, the poorest twig on 
the magnolia tree wore diamonds 
too dear for Marilyn Monroe. A 
customer phoned in to report that 
a massive tree, weighted down by 
ice, had collapsed and had caved 
in the roof of his house. Our agent 
could only tell his valued client 
that his insurance did not cover 
such things. 

Imagine his chagrin a few days 
later when the customer stormed 
into his office and announced that 
insurance companies do write in- 
surance to cover such things. He 
said that you merely endorse a fire 
and extended coverage policy to 
cover “additional extended cover- 
age” and the cost is $4.00 a year 
for $10,000 insurance and why 
don’t I have that on my policy? 

Of course, the insured wasn’t 
telling our agent anything he did 
not already know. All fire insur- 
ance agents know about the addi- 
tional extended coverage endorse- 
ment. Most agents know that those 
losses which hit Clark, Johnson 
and Jones would have been paid 
for if they had carried additional 
extended coverage. 

What the insured did not know 
was that many insurance agents do 
not sell additional extended cover- 
age. Until a line has been fairly 
well established through the sales 
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efforts of other agents, certain 
agents don’t bother to tell their 
customers about it. Other agents 
are not sold on the line because 
they think the probabilities of loss 
are remote—they overlook that that 
fact is taken into consideration in 
making such a low rate. In those 
states where basic extended cover- 
age may be written without a de- 
ductible, agents complain 
don’t like to sell the 
extended coverage because a $50 
deductible is mandatory. 

Why don’t they tell their cus- 


they 
additional 


tomers that the deductible is the 
reason why the rate is down to the 
point where it can be attached to a 
fire and extended coverage policy 
for peanuts? Why don’t they tell 
their customers that the deductible 
is put in for the same reason that 
put in automobile 
insurance—to those 


it is collision 


avoid losses 
which the insured can handle with- 
out serious financial impairment 
and without the expense of hand- 
ling which an insurance company 
would incur? Probably because 
there is so little commission in- 
volved that it is not worth ex- 
plaining all that. It may be that 
company fieldmen have not talked 
up the coverage as much as they 
should. 

Does this mean that the addi- 
tional extended coverage is a flop? 
Of course not. Every new coverage 
goes through the same routine. 
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The basic extended coverage en- 
dorsement was ignored by thou- 
sands of insurance agents for more 
than a decade. The comprehensive 
personal liability policy was studi- 
ously snubbed for many years. 
Today, forty percent of all liability 
policies are CPL, 

Agents eventually are forced in- 


Harold F. Gee 


to writing these new lines because 
in every town there are agents 
who pounce on any new thing in 
the insurance business like a cat 
pounces on a mouse. Once they de- 
cide it is a good buy for the 
money, each tries to be the first 
in town to announce it. After a 
few losses. have been paid—and 
this sometimes takes a couple of 
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years—other agents climb aboard 
the bandwagon. 

Sometimes they climb aboard 
only after learning about it the 
hard way, like our agent down 
Alabama way. Nowadays he at- 
taches the endorsement to all fire 
and extended coverage policies— 
new or renewal. If a customer 
doesn’t want it, he has to tell the 
agent to take it off. Then our agent 
goes into his sales talk, and he ad- 
mits that he probably doesn’t get 
paid very well for the time he 
spends, even if he makes the en- 
dorsement stick. But he at least has 
a clear conscience. 


EASIER TO SELL 


He begins by telling his experi- 
ence with the customer with the 
crushed roof and how silly he felt 
when he tried to explain to his 
client that he did not sell addi- 
tional extended coverage because, 
in the event of loss, the company 
would have to deduct $50 from 
each loss. It was so very difficult, 
he found, to get over the sweet 
reasonableness of all this to a man 
who had just found out that he 
could have gotten out of a $2,700 
loss for $50 if he had only had 
that kind of insurance. The agent 
thinks it is a lot easier to sell the 
coverage than it is to explain why 
a loss is not covered, 

Other than coverage against 
water damage, the most compelling 
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argument in favor of the additional 
extended coverage is the glass cov- 
erage—especially now that houses 
with walls almost entirely of glass 
are so much in vogue, and that few 
of us today are so lowly that we 
cannot boast of a picture window 
in the new home. Many houses are 
being constructed with large pic- 
ture windows with double panes 
of insulating glass to keep the cold 
out. Others have Coolite and other 
heat absorbing glass to keep the 
heat out. Both are high priced and 
replacements of $500 and more 
are not uncommon. When the out- 
side glass of a double light is 
broken, it means replacement of 
both lights and usually this must 
be shipped from the factory. 

Incidentally, glass breakage is 
covered regardless of cause—from a 
BB shot to a jet propelled hawk; 
from slamming a storm door to 
subsidence of the whole dwelling 
—with three exceptions: earth- 
quake, flood, and, a curious one, 
the backing up of drains. 

The $50 deductible can be 
eliminated by attaching the Resi- 
dence Glass Endorsement, costing 
$5.00 per annum: a rate of 10 
per cent which a lot of people 
think is too high a rate to pay for 
any kind of insurance. But if you 
want coverage for nickel and dime 
losses, you’ve got to pay high for it. 

The Additional Extended Cov- 
erage rounds out the insurance 








DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 


AECE ... 
needed by anyone owning a home. 
It paid for the damage done by a 
gang of youngsters who threw an 
opened bucket of paint on the front 
porch, It paid for damage done 
by the freezing of water pipes 
when someone left the bathroom 
window opened all night and the 
temperature went below zero. 

It paid for redecorating a good 
part of the first floor when a young- 


rounds out the insurance needed by anyone owning a home 


ster left the water running in the 
washbowl while she spent a brief 
hour on the telephone discussing 
things of importance with another 
adolescent. It paid for considerable 
damage to a basement and the 
first floor of a home when a steam 
heating boiler exploded because a 
safety valve got stuck. 

The Additional Extended Cov- 
erage Endorsement, like the auto- 
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matic transmission, is “of modern 
design; designed for modern liv- 
ing.” Both came into being about 
the same time, and it is a good 
thing, too. The automatic trans- 
mission has helped a Jot of people 
to knock down the walls of their 
garages and houses, and the Addi- 
tional Extended Coverage endorse- 
ment has helped to pay for the 
damage. The basic Extended Cov- 
erage endorsement, as you know, 
covers motor vehicle damage only 
when the motor vehicle is not 
owned or driven by the insured 


or a tenant of the building. 

In spite of a slow start, the 
Additional Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement is being added to more 
and more fire and extended cover- 
age policies. If you have thus far 
avoided all temptations to add it 
to your customers’ policies, you 
had better reconsider. The form 
was developed to fill a positive 
need and if you don’t sell it to 
your customers, somebody else 
will. When you sell it you protect 
two most important persons: your 
customer and yourself, 


Daffynitions 


Teen-Age: The time between pigtails and 


cocktails. 


Bachelor: Fellow who never says, “I'll give 


you a ring tomorrow.” 


Career Girl: One who prefers plots and plans 


to pots and pans. 


Politician: Man who makes life a bed of ruses. 


Addressee: Last person to read a postcard. 
Baby Quadruplets: Four crying out loud. 
Bubble Bath: Good clean fun. 

Traffic Court: Hall of blame. 


Baby: Night howl. 


—North Dakota Wahosiyapi 





ubhications 





Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, N. Y. 38. 





“Your Guide to Safety in the Manual 
handling of Materials”—22 pp., 3%” x 
5%”, illustrated, $4.25 per 100. 


“Your Guide to the Safe Use of Man- 
ually Operated Vehicles”—16 pp., 3%” 
x 5%”, illustrated, $2.75 per 100. 


“Your Guide to the Safe Use of Indus- 
trial Power Trucks”—16 pp., 3%” x 5%”, 
illustrated, $4.00 per 100. 


“Your Guide to the Safe Use of Con- 
veyors”—15 pp., 3%” x 5%”, illustrated, 
$3.25 per 100. 
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This is a series of attractively de- 
signed pamphlets for employees en- 
gaged in materials handling operations. 
Figures show that more accidents are 
connected with the handling of mate- 
rials than with any other industrial 
operation. The safe manual handling 
of materials, the safe use of manually 
operated vehicles, the safe use of in- 
dustrial power trucks and the safe use 
of conveyors are the subjects of the 
first four (4) pamphlets of this pro- 
jected six-pamphlet series. Each book- 
let briefly describes the equipment and 
methods used and gives the safe prac- 
tices which must be followed to avoid 
accidents. These publications should 
prove among the most enduring and 
valuable that have been prepared by 
the Association. 


“Truck and Bus Drivers Rule Book”— 
In handy pocket form, this is a digest 
of those sections of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Motor Car- 
rier Safety Regulations (revised as of 
July 1, 1952) which directly concern 
the driver. Its size is 5” x 3”—illus- 
trated with diagrams, forms and tables 
—indexed. $4.50 per 100 copies. 


“How Safe Is Your TV Antenna?”—A 
safe TV antenna installation is the 
concern of anyone who owns a tele- 
vision set. Many tragic accidents have 
resulted from improperly installed an- 
tennas falling across high voltage 
wires. Here is a throwaway which can 
be easily included in another mailing 
and which alerts the individual set 
owner to this almost unknown danger. 
The pamphlet lists eight (8) basic 
rules for installing antennas and assists 
the set owner in evaluating his own 
antenna installation. Three-page leaf- 
let, 6” x 34”, $.85 per 100. 





SMILE A WHILE 


“What's this . . . caffeine with the coffee removed?” 


COPYRIGHT 1954 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 
“There now, you don’t notice it so much since I let the air out of the other three.” 
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A ROCK AND MUD slide in the Columbia Rives 
gorge east of Portland, Ore., halted a 92-car freight 
train, derailing the diesel locomotive and nine cars and 
tearing up 400 feet of rail with two cars hanging pre- 
cariously over the river bank. 


t Train 








HUGE BLOCKS OF ICE from the St. Clair River, 
Ontario, came grinding cshore in front of this summer 
cottage as the largest ice jam in recent years spread 
flood and destruction along the river front. In some 
cases the ice came through windows into rooms. 


ROCK SLIDE in Deschutes Canyon derailed train, 
plunging diesel locomotive into river, killing the 
engineer and fireman, and strewing wrecked freight 
cars through the canyon. Here the crane is working 
to lift the locomotive. 


Storm \ | 


WIND AND DUST storms piled top soil and sand 
several feet deep around this seeder and other 
equipment in the heart of the Kansas wheat belt, 
causing extensive damage throughout the Mid-West 
and Southwestern farming areas. 


THE NEWS !N PICTURES — 
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DOWNTOWN LOUISVILLE apartment fire 
caused the death of four persons. Three were 
seriously injured. Two died in leaps of injuries 
to escape the flames. Firemen pour water on the 
raging flames of this midnight fire. 


A Fire 


a 


A SPEEDING AUTOMOBILE left 
curve in Forest Park near Ft. Wayne, 
and skidded more than 100 feet to weld 
around this tree. The driver, 
was killed. 





a highway 
Indiana, 
itself 
alone in the car, 


TWO BUILDINGS in South Philadelphia were leveled b 
a blast which killed five persons, including three children, 
and at least twenty others, among them four firemen, were 
injured. Firemen and defense ofhcials search through the 
rubble here for other victims. 


E NEWS 


A FATAL HEART attack caused a near-tragedy in this 
Johnson City, N.Y., ice cream parlor. The car, out of con 
trol, plunged through this teen-age hangout and leveled si 
booths but without hitting anyone. Several youngsters had 
left seconds before. 








se 
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TORIC BROOKLYN waterfront structures go up in 
es as four warehouses, once used as ammunition depots 
he Civil War, are destroyed. Damage was estimated at 
e m n dollars as nearly 4,000 television sets were 
umed. Twenty-one firemen were injured. 


4 a Es 
VOLUNTEER FIRE . were helpless to halt 
the fire in this Utica, -» farmhouse as only 
water available was in booster tank trucks. No 
one was injured in the blaze which leveled the 
home in an hour. 


PECT URES 


AUTO-CARRIER and an interstate bus collided 
on and burned near La Cygne, Kansas, with three dead 
at least eight bus passengers injured. Both drivers and 
of the bus passengers were killed. The crash occurred 
e bottom of a long hill. 


Motor Vehicle ¥ 


THIS HOUSE WAS moved six inches off its base 


e 
porch and hit the side of the living room where 
a family of four had just left to go to bed. The 
driver is in fair condition. 





A HUGE MOBILE crane toppled into the Dela- 
ware River near Camden, N. J., carrying the op- 
erator to his death. The crane was the type with 
its cab 60 feet in the air and a boom 100 feet 
long. Diving for operator was fruitless. 


A Marine 


THE NEWS 


SCATTERING GLASS a block away, an explosion 
in this apartment in New York City killed occupant 
and injured three neighbors in nearby apartments. 
A fireman is inspecting the kitchen stove which 
was found with jets open. 

——s 


LYING AWASH at the tip of Lower California this 
freighter was crushed at its bow for 20 feet. Thirty-six 
crewmen took to lifeboats but were rescued within an 
hour. The ship and cargo of gypsum were valued at two 
million dollars and salvage eftorts will be made. 


* 


IN PICTURES 


Explosion v 


A FRAME RESTAURANT was demolished by an ex-| 
plosion but the extensive glass in the greenhouse nearby 
was not even cracked. Seven persons were injured in 
blast of restaurant which was being remodeled. Escaping 
gas is believed to have been the cause. 














@ Miscellaneous lines can be a 
profitable source of income 
and a business stabilizer as 
a careful check of coverages 
suggested here will reveal 


A Fortune to Share 


OR THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE, 
Px crystal ball is needed to 
discern that any premium increases 
—and bigger commissions—for 1954 
must come from getting new ac- 
counts or developing existing ones. 
The rate increases of the past few 
years have largely run their course 
and cannot be relied upon to swell 
your agency’s premium volume 
effortlessly. 

The most obvious—and usually 
the easier—way to increase pre- 
mium income is to develop existing 
accounts. This can be achieved by 
making plans now to see that every 
policyholder becomes an “ac- 
count,” and thus the increase in 
your income will be assured. 

This means hard work and con- 
centration on the “miscellaneous” 


The author—Mr. Kerr is assistant agency 
director of Maryland Casualty Co. He en- 
tered insurance as a claims adjuster in New 
York after graduation from Williams College. 
After 10 years of multiple line production, 
he became manager of education depart- 
ment in 1949. Present post in 1950. C.P.C.U. 
designation received 1951. 





By JOHN H. KERR 





lines. Statistics show that the bulk 
of the average agency volume is 
concentrated in the compensation, 
automobile and fire lines. The same 
statistics spotlight the vast, still 
undeveloped market for other lines. 
Sales resistance may be encoun- 
tered from prospects, but a con- 
siderable volume of small premium 
lines can be put on your books. 
In many cases there will be little 
or no competition. One reason for 
this is that some of these lines 
appear too small to justify the 
effort of solicitation, especially in 
the eyes of the agent who is con- 
stantly looking for, “Big Business.” 
The agent who is bewitched by 
several large lines is overlooking 
the fact that the small units of 
well-diversified personal business 
act as a shock absorber for a sound 
agency when competition increases, 
These same small lines create 
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numerous customer contacts and 
thereby enhance the agency’s op- 
portunity for continued growth. 
It is true that expenses of pro- 
duction and service of small lines 
must be avoided—and can be 
avoided by 
planning. 


proper analysis and 


Finp Best PROSPECTS 


Your first step in developing 
these lines is to separate your in- 
sureds into groups of those with 
two, and those 
with three or more policies in force 


one, those with 
through your agency. If the results 
show a preponderance of single 
probably are 
operating at high expense in re- 
lation to commissions earned. This 


policyholders, you 


has its encouraging side, however, 
because this situation is handmade 
for development of the best pros- 


pects an agent can have—his own 

insureds—into as many accounts. 
Undoubtedly some of the single 

policyholders will be found to have 


business with other agencies. Many 
of these can be persuaded that 
divided business can become no- 
body’s business with resultant over- 
lapping policies, uncovered ex- 
posures, and confusion and un- 
certainty at the time of loss. There 
always will be a few, of course, 
who insist on dividing or even 
splintering their business among 
many agents and who erroneously 
assume that this is not dangerous. 


May 


We can eliminate these prospects 
at the outset, and go after the rest. 
In many more cases these present 
clients are waiting to buy cover- 
ages that they are not now carry- 
ing, and they will carry them when 
you present a convincing picture 
of their need for additional cover- 
age, especially where the cost is 
small compared to their present 
automobile premiums. 

For example, take the present 
outlook for the new Automobile 
Extended Medical Payments, Time 
can be saved in selling this cover- 
age by automatically adding it on 
current renewals—delivering them 
with an explanation—and by send- 
ing out return postcards, asking 
the remainder of your insureds to 
indicate their preference for adding 
this coverage. 

All automobile _ policyholders 
should be solicited for personal 
Accident and Health Insurance. 
It is hoped that the agent who has 
avoided solicitation of this line will 
now be persuaded that it is more 
than an opportunity: it is his re- 
sponsibility to provide adequate 
disability insurance. The new ex- 
tended medical payments is not 
only akin to disability insurance: 
it is a basic form of Accident In- 
surance, limited to medical reim- 
bursement for injuries arising out 
of automobile accidents. When a 
client buys extended medical, he’s 
partly selling himself an accident 
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policy. Why not help him decide? 
If he shows resistance to the cost, 
use a deductible—say a two-week 
waiting period—in quoting the ac- 
cident premium. 

While you're doing this, be sure 
to raise his Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Insurance limits to equal 
his automobile liability _ limits. 
Higher automobile liability limits 
are either required by law or have 
been successfully sold by agents in 
general. It doesn’t make sense to 
have one of your clients report a 
personal liability loss or claim for 
$25,000 with only $10,000 basic 
limits on his CPL policy while his 
automobile policy protects him up 
to $50,000/100,000. 

In the last policy revision, the 
CPL coverage has been made more 
restrictive as to boating accidents. 
As the policy now stands, accidents 
involving boats of more than 10 
horsepower owned by or rented to 
an insured are not covered, Many 


of your present clients may have 
of 


bought new motors greater 
horsepower, making them subject 
to this exclusion. A check on this 
deserves your attention. 

Do you have any Farmers’ Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability poli- 
cy-holders? Do know how 
many of them own agricultural 
machinery? Check each to see if 
he ever rents out his equipment to 
others. If he does, be sure to add 


a Custom Farm _ endorsement. 


you 
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Inland 


equip- 


him 
Marine coverage on the 
ment. The Agricultural Machinery 
and Livestock Floater is easy to 


Then discuss with 


explain, to rate and to sell. 

The farmer prospect necessarily 
ships products to market by truck— 
or sometimes by mail, if he sells 
honey or similar 


maple syrup, 








John H. Kerr 


products. Here is a first-class In- 
land Marine prospect for a Cargo 
Policy (for truck losses) or a Parcel 
Post Floater (for mail losses). The 
farmer who doesn’t own a truck 
needs a Transportation Policy if 
he ships products to the market 
place. 

Don’t forget the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater when you are talking 
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to the farmer. Farm income is still 
high, and the value of contents has 
steadily increased, Sometimes we 
all tend to think of a farm fire form 
as the best solution to cover the 
farmer's personal property and to 
limit the coverage to fire and per- 
haps windstorm, It would be of 
considerable help to many insur- 
ance companies if a PPF covered 
the contents, thereby enabling the 
fire underwriter of the same com- 
pany to increase his net line and 
authorization covering fire 
the 
other property. Moreover, the sub- 
stantial PPF premiums will pay 
you well. 


gross 


and windstorm hazards on 


INSURANCE FOR HossyiIstTs 


Although household fire contents 
is a “must” and often is purchased 
voluntarily, not many of these 
policyholders voluntarily buy theft 
coverage. For the client in the 
lower income group, Limited Theft 
Insurance is available at low cost. 
Once he is insured under this 
minimum coverage, you have a 
prospect for the more expensive, 
broader Residence and Outside 
Theft Policy. 

The hobbyist often will not be 
persuaded to buy all-risk insurance 
on all his personal property, but 
can easily be sold an Inland Marine 
floater covering the apple of his 
eye. The next time a_ prospect 
proudly shows you an expensive 


May 


camera, express admiration and try 
something like this, “Wouldn't it 
be a pity to lose $150?” Then, 
having awakened interest and won 
agreement as to the unprotected 
exposure, focus his attention on the 
total loss aspect and explain how 
this risk can be transferred at low 
cost by a Camera Floater. 

Even better results can be yours 
by writing the camera order on a 
Personal Articles Floater. Then, as 
your insured’s income grows, new 


articles of almost any personal 


nature may be added to the ex- 


isting policy: jewels, furs, etc. 
However, remember that jewelry 
and furs added to the PAF are 
being insured on an actual cash 
value basis (same as in the PPF). 
The individual Jewelry and Fur 
Floater has no actual cash value 
clause and yet the rate is the same. 
Some agents feel that if the full 
jewelry and fur rate is being 
charged, better coverage results 
when there is no actual cash value 
clause. 

Any dwelling or contents policy- 
holder also is exposed to as large 
a loss from being forced to acquire 
emergency living quarters for his 
family after the fire as he is to 
direct property damage loss. Here 
the Additional Living Expense 
Policy is an undersold line of low 
cost and high appeal once a simple 
explanation is made. And don’t for- 
get to add Extended Coverage to 
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Farm income is still high, the value of contents has steadily increased 


build up the premium to the mini- 
mum—or above—and at the same 
time to provide broader coverage. 

If a vote were taken as to the 
“field most neglected by the aver- 
age agent,” Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds would easily win. There 
may be reasons for lack of pro- 
duction in certain bonding lines, 
but Family Forgery Policies are 


not costly and are easy to explain 
and rate. The prospects? Every- 
body who pays an insurance pre- 
mium or any other indebtedness 
by check. 

Remember, too, that the client 
who once becomes a guardian or 
trustee frequently is found in the 
same role again. Look for these 
situations and take advantage of 
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them. Court bonds are not difficult 
to handle, Your special agent will 
be pleased to provide help. 

In the commercial area, the op- 
portunities for developing policy- 
holders into accounts are at least 
as great. Furthermore, the pre- 
miums developed in “miscellane- 
ous” lines are large enough to 
justify special effort. 


HEAT AND POWER 


Since we have so far, by infer- 
ence, classed as “miscellaneous” 
virtually all lines except compensa- 
tion, automobile and fire; in the 
field Boiler and Ma- 


chinery Insurance is one more line 
for your consideration. Although 


commercial 


premium can vary from a very few 
dollars to $100,000 for an 
annual policy, how much does this 


over 


line mean to you? Everywhere you 
find a source of heat or power you 
find a prospect. One does not have 
to be an engineer to solicit this 
coverage. The technical work will 
be cheerfully rendered by your 
special agent. 

There’s no better way to find 
commercial Inland Marine pros- 
pects than to go through your 
I.M.I.B, manual. It reads like a 
prospect list for commercial lines. 
(For personal lines, too.) If pros- 
pects still seem scarce, take a look 
around at night and note the neon 
signs that are found everywhere. 
A Neon Sign Filoater’s all-risk 


coverage is an easy-to-sell propo- 
sition. 

Storekeepers’ Liability still re- 
mains an entree to qualified stores. 
The appeal of the “package” policy 
seems to grow, and this policy is 
undersold. Every retailer is a good 
prospect. The flat premium and 
broad coverage make it a good 
prospecting line, 

The same retailers constitute the 
most under-developed field for 
Dishonesty Insurance. From statis- 
tics we know that the small Fidel- 
ity Bond prospect has never been 
solicited by most agents. Every 
compensation risk on your books 
should be carefully reviewed for 
either a Primary Commercial 
Blanket Bond or a Blanket Posi- 
tion Bond because any employer 
is subject to loss of this type. De- 
veloping these prospects into ac- 
counts requires no involved plan- 
ning, unusual service or technical 
know-how. 

Last, and yet the most effective 
prospect-developer of all, is a Busi- 
ness Interruption Policy for the 
small merchant. Any businessman 
can tell you how much it costs to 
do business, but ask the prospect 
who complains of the rising cost 
of doing business how much it 
would cost to stop doing business. 
The hazard can be graphically 
illustrated from his own conversa- 
tion. Get him to talk about the 
cost resulting from being unable 
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to operate for a six-months period 
or more. For the average retail 
store, the only rating information 
needed is the net sales of the pre- 
ceding year, the cost of mer- 
chandise sold, and the fire building 
rate. Explain the miracle that this 
coverage will perform, keeping 
your emphasis on an _ extended 
shut-down rather than on the small 
loss. 

These are a few of the highly 
saleable “miscellaneous” lines, Any 
of them can be the means of build- 
ing individual accounts with both 
direct and hidden profit to you, 
the producer. The direct profit is 
not only in increased commissions, 
but of the cost factor 
inherent in servicing single policy- 
holders. 

Not quite so apparent, but of 
equal value to you, is the stability 
these accounts bring to your agency 
and the reduction of possible loss 


reduction 


of accounts to competitors. Your 
clients will quickly sense that you 
regard all their insurable hazards 
as your primary concern, not the 
size of the commissions on any one 
line. 


& 
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The going may seem tough at 
times, but at the end of 1954 your 
agency’s value will be magnified 
many times with higher commis- 
sions to you plus the satisfaction 
of a professional job well done. 
Your accounts to your companies 
will be diversified, enabling you to 
place the inevitable clinker when 
you find it necessary. 

Go after the best business— 
dwelling owners, apartment oc- 
cupants, public buildings, contents 
and small retail merchants. The 
large lines are illusive, tending to 
make you lazy but worried, full of 
troubles and never rich, the object 
of demands for unusual service, 
and finally, ulcerous. There’s an 
old, weill-proved rule that an in- 
surance agent’s “not taken” ratio 
goes higher as the number of lines 
per client goes down. Even truer: 
the more lines written per custom- 
er, the more adhesive becomes the 
business, creating value for years 
ahead. 

“People Do Not Need To Be 
Told So Much As They Need To 
Be Reminded Of Things” 

—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Next to being shot at and missed, nothing is 
quite as satisfying as an income tax refund. 
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Fallacy of Accident Statistics 


The following is an address re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Blaisdell 
before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Bos- 
ton, Mass. It is published here in 


response to numerous requests. 
HESE ARE NOT THE COMMENTS 
Tor a research technician in the 
field of human behavior or highway 
safety. The observations are not the 
result of analysis and interpretation 
of the traffic accident case histories 
of 3,000 victims of highway hys- 
teria and a comparable number of 
subjects who have not been in- 





volved in our country’s most popu- 
lar form of mass mayhem. 

Even though I desired to sum- 
marize the findings of our colleges 
and universities relating to the 
human factor in highway usage it 
would be impossible for me to do 
so in anything resembling conclu- 
sive terms, for in all of our effort to 
improve man’s social, cultural, eco- 
nomic and spiritual position we 
have yet to assemble any array of 
evidence which will explain man’s 
The ‘ether. Blaisdell is director of the 
public safety division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, He is also 
acting executive director of the Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board of New York at present. 


He was formerly executive director of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety. 
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By PAUL H. BLAISDELL 
performance in the highway mani- 
festation of our mechanized civili- 
zation. 

These are the statements of a 
sociologist turned traffic expert, 
who, because of years of formal 
training in sociology and psychol- 
ogy, can never omit from his prac- 
tical approach to traffic accident 
prevention the question of why 
people do what they do in a given 
situation. Under such a mental pat- 
tern it is impossible to look at any 
set of accident facts without prob- 
ing beyond the surface indications. 

My approach is realistic, hard- 
headed, and wholly uninfluenced 
by any of the pet propositions 
which would isolate one or two fac- 
tors in traffic control to the in- 
different exclusion of all others. 
For more than a half-century the 
safe and smooth flow of traffic on 
our highways has been a race 
among technological advancement, 
economic necessity and humani- 
tarian application with the human 
aspect running a poor third. 

There is no better example of 
the fallacy of worship at the shrine 
of technology than that contained 
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in our appalling record on the 
highways. Our mechanical apti- 
tude really asserted itself in the 
late 1800’s when the automobile 
reached the American scene. Be- 
fore we learned to adjust ourselves 
to our new mobility, our inventive 
genius had made that transport- 
ability faster, more efficient, cheap- 
er and apparently, well within the 
capability of the average individual 
to know how to start, steer and 
stop an automobile. The motive 
power which was to knit us to- 
gether as a nation more certainly, 
even, than rapid communication, 
was also to exact a terrible price 
in the destruction of life, limb and 
property. In other words, our social 
maturity failed to keep pace with 


our technological attainments and 
until we can bring both sides of 
this equation into balance there is 
no prospect for sustained sanity 
on our streets and highways. 


A GrowTH CYCLE 


Ours is a history of new vehicles 
creating the need for new roads, 
and new roads setting the stage for 
newer vehicles. The rough dirt 
roads and trails capable of accom- 
modating the wagon, gave way to 
graded gravel surfaces and finally 
to those first 16 feet widths of 
Macadam. The hand crank disap- 
peared with the self-starter, the 
hard rubber tire to the pneumatic 
variety, the one-man top to the 


May 


greater comfort of the sedan, and 
two-wheel brakes to the greater 
safety of a braking surface on all 
four wheels. 

Somewhere along the line 
dawned the realization that acci- 
dents were displacing war and 
disease as our foremost agent of 
sudden death, and that traffic led 
the parade in the accident toll. If, 
at that time, we had appreciated 
the simple truth that while im- 
provement in roads and vehicles 
had been solid and steady, there 
had not been one milligram of 
change in the basic traits, capa- 
bilities and aptitudes of the hu- 
man mechanism controlling the 
vehicle and using the roads, we 
might have averted the traffic 
tragedy which followed. Instead, 
we brought forth even newer road 
designs while vehicles with a 
higher factor of safety moved from 
drafting board to testing ground 
to assembly lines. 

Perhaps no one knows how 
much money has been poured into 
highway construction, repair and 
maintenance during the 35 years 
in all states, counties, and local po- 
litical subdivisions, but the most 
elementary mathematics tells us 
that it exceeds $60 billion. During 
the same span some two trillion, 
450 billion dollars has gone into 
the purchase of new passenger 
cars, trucks and buses, parts acces- 
sories, and gasoline. 
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To regulate the mushrooming 
volume of traffic, we have enacted 
laws by a hit or miss pattern, 
stubbornly refusing to bring about 
uniformity, persisting in the erron- 
eous contention that each state 
and each municipality has some 
unique set of conditions which 
makes its problem a little different 
from that of even its nearest neigh- 
bor. Into this philosophy of isola- 
tionism we have injected engineer- 
ing, enforcement and education as 
the means of assuring a safe, 
smooth flow of traffic, At the same 
time we have expected the same 
identical methods to create and 
sustain a social consciousness for 
the individual responsibilities of 
driver, passenger and pedestrian. 
We should not be surprised at the 
dismal] result. 

The highway engineer can and 
does build us roads which are 
capable of sustaining heavy vol- 
umes of traffic and still remain 
suitable for years of usage. The 
traffic engineer—a professional new- 
comer born of the highway scram- 
ble—channelizes the varying types 
of traffic, removes pedestrians from 
the vehicular lanes and devises 
superhighwavs which, insofar as 
current know-how will permit, con- 
structs safety in the very road it- 
self. The automotive engineer de- 
signs and builds a great safety po- 
tential into the modern car. Mix 
all of these together with mere man 
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as the catalyst and we have an 
engineering marvel which is a po- 
tentially greater menace than all 
of the instruments of destruction 
we have been able to devise. 

As though our lag in human 
engineering were not enough of a 
problem we have so misled the 
thinking of today’s driver that his 


Paul H. Blaisdell 


inflated ego distorts his judgment 
and has given him a superman 
complex which believes it can op- 
erate a car of today at sustained 
high speeds and still escape the 
possibility of disaster. The number 
of vehicles continues to grow and 
so therefore does the traffic conges- 
tion, the highway deaths, personal 
injuries and property damage. To 
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unravel the snarl we hear the cry 
for more, better-designed roads— 
which, in turn, will bring more 
powerful vehicles—which in turn 
will further aggravate the results 
of human fallacy in using the new 
creations. Not more than once in 
a thousand times, when someone 
offers a solution to our traffic prob- 
lem, do we hear it suggested that 
we spend some of our time, our 
money, and our research capabil- 
ities on taking apart the human 
dynamo at the wheel to determine 
why he reacts as he does to the 
situations of modern highway 
transportation. 


DriveR EpUCATION MEAGER 


Community, state and federal 
governments extract taxes for roads, 
vehicles, fuels and licenses. During 
the past year approximately six 
billion, 735 million dollars was 
taken in and of these revenues five 
billion, 453 million dollars went 
back into road construction. Some 
of the balance was used for high- 
administration. Nearly 250 
million dollars was diverted to 
other than highway purposes. 
During the same period approxi- 
mately 12 million was devoted to 
driver education in the public 
high schools of the nation. With 
this sum we reached only 54 per- 
cent of the eligible students and 
43 percent of the high schools. 
Should we expect miracles if we 


way 
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are willing to devote only a small 
fraction of our highway income to 
the creation of a proper driver atti- 
tude? During the past year the sale 
of new cars topped 26 billion dol- 
lars and we spent another 12 bil- 
lion dollars to keep our automotive 
empire moving. During the same 
period less than 1/100th of 1 per- 
cent of this total went into all forms 
of highway safety and a minuscule 
portion of that amount into the 
search for an answer to the riddle 
of the human being at the wheel. 

To the allegation that we can 
achieve highway safety by slide 
rule, transit rod, drafting table, 
spot maps, new roads and more 
powerful vehicles, we can only 
submit the record for considera- 
tion. 

In a run-down of traffic accident 
causation in the most recent vol- 
ume of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s excellent “Accident Facts” 
these significant figures appear: 


28% of all fatal traffic accidents 
were caused by excessive speed. 

22% of all fatal traffic accidents 
involved a drinking driver or pe- 
destrian. 

16% of all fatal traffic accidents 
were under adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

12% of all fatal traffic accidents 
resulted from an obstruction to 
vision. 

7% of all fatal traffic accidents 
came about through a defective 
vehicle. 
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514% of all fatal traffic accidents 
were caused by a physical defect 
of the driver or pedestrian. 

I contend that we cannot regard 
any of these traffic accident causes 
as truly basic, When we can an- 
swer these questions: 

1. Why did the drivers exceed 
the speed limit? 

2. What is the quirk of human 
behavior that insists upon drinking 
and driving? 


3. When weather conditions were 
obviously bad, why did the indi- 
vidual operate a vehicle in such a 
manner that it could not be con- 
trolled? 

4. When fog or rain, snow or 
sleet, cut off vision through the 
windshield; or when a building or 
a bush made it impossible to see 
the approaching other vehicle or 
the approaching train, why did the 
driver “bull” ahead as _ though 
visibility were perfect? 
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5. Why will drivers knowingly 
operate a car which has but one 
headlight in operation, or brakes 
for which no amount of pumping 
will produce an effective applica- 
tion? 

6. Why will a driver wilfully ex- 
pose himself, his family and others 
to the dangers of his performance 
at the wheel when he knows that 
his eyesight or his heart or some 
other physical condition makes him 
unfit to be on the road? 


then we will begin to know 
something about traffic accidents— 
then we will be in a position to 
determine who may drive—then 
we will be able to counteract 
false security with solid safety 
facts—then we will be able to 
devise a program of highway safety 
based on human ability to perform 
rather than on the technological 
advancement of our vehicles and 
roads—then we will start penetrat- 
ing the human behavior pattern 
with some lasting effect. When the 
human element is no longer the 
neglected element in our highway 
transportation research, planning 
and safety development then we 
can scrape the surface of traffic 
accident prevention, and not be- 
fore. 


MECHANICAL YARD-STICK 


There is as much evidence as 
you might take the time to accu- 
mulate to prove that our highway 
safety program has been aimed at 
better roads and better vehicles 
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without regard for the ability of 
the driver to use the facilities pro- 
vided for him. Our speed laws 
rose, our rules of the road were 
revised, the placing of our signs, 
signals and markings was amplified 
to fit a consciousless machine rather 
than the needs, capabilities or 
understanding of the operator. 
Possibly without intent, but cer- 
tainly without conclusive thinking, 
we applied the yard-stick of mech- 
anization to a situation in which 
the characteristics of a living per- 
sonality were predominant. 

In the summer months of 1953, 
the eleven Northeastern states con- 
centrated on control of highway 
speeds as a means of reducing 
traffic accidents. This project estab- 
lished a trend showing that in- 
creases in convictions for speeding 
were accompanied by a drop in 
the number of traffic deaths, in- 
juries or property damage acci- 
dents or some combination of two 
of these three objectives. The pro- 
gram added valuable information 
to our fund of traffic facts. It told 
us nothing about why speeds were 
so excessive that more convictions 


were possible. 
As a part of the Northeastern 


project the Center for Safety 
Education of New York University 
operated its radar research car on 
a 15,000 mile tour of ten states. 
Some of the findings of radar re- 
search on the speeding problem are 
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most enlightening; for example: 

1. From 25 to 90% of the drivers 
exceed the 25 mile an hour speed 
limit in residential areas. 

2. Motorists pay little or no at- 
tention to traffic signs, especially 
speed zoning, caution and curve 
warnings and school slow indica- 
tions, 

8. The incidence of excessive 
speed rises sharply at night, with 
the greatest amount of fast driving 
after midnight. 

4. The motorist is getting pro- 
gressively more irritable. Delays 
due to congestion and poorly timed 
lights, the inadequacy of highways 
to accommodate the traffic’ load, 
over-heated motors from crawling 
traffic are all taxing the mental 
hygiene of drivers. There are more 
evidences of discourtesy, horn 
blowing and _ chance-taking, of 
driving too fast after passing a 
congested area, trying to make up 
for lost time. 

5. The tendency to exceed speed 
limits is not confined to any type or 
class of drivers or any group of old 
or new vehicles in the hands of 
those drivers. 

Despite this evidence, and a 
hoard of similar facts, colleges and 
universities are pouring money and 
skills into research on methods of 
speed control, while we are not 
even close to the maximum use of 
our present knowledge of how to 
control highway speeds. We are 
almost totally ignorant of what 
speed is suitable for the mental 
and emotional stability of today’s 
driver and his need for care and 
caution. The stepping up of re- 
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search suggested 3 or 4 years ago 
by the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference has brought about 10 
to 20 independent projects, but too 
many of them are aimed at vehicle 


me- 
traffic 


deficiency or other 
elements in the 


design 
chanical 
problem. 


HuMAN APPLICATION 


I do not belittle such items as 
crash injury research, but I cannot 
overlook the findings and recom- 
mendations in terms of human ap- 
plication. Within the next 18 
months we might legislate a re- 
quirement for passenger safety 
belts in all highway vehicles. We 
could not legislate a perpetual con- 
science to remind drivers and pas- 
sengers of the necessity for fasten- 
ing that belt into position. We 
could make the ridiculous mistake 
of requiring .a governor on every 
motor vehicle to limit its maxi- 
mum speed, but we could not 
take away from the individual his 
skill as a hairpin mechanic to make 
the governor inoperable. 

Despite all the evidence, very 
little is being done to determine, 
in advance, the accident and viola- 
would-be 
driver. of motor 
vehicle obtain 
authorization for tighter driver con- 
trols is a woeful example of our 
fumbling. As a consequence, I re- 
peat a statement I have made in 


probability of a 
The struggle 
administrators to 


tion 
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public before—except for her in- 
ability to see over the instrument 
panel my 9 year old daughter 
could pass the 1954 driver license 
examination in almost any state. 

The transit and trucking indus- 
tries are probing into driver selec- 
tion through tests which place 
more emphasis upon attitudes, so- 
cial behavior, reactions and health 
than on fragmentary knowledge of 
traffic laws, the ability to distinguish 
red from green, and competence at 
angle parking. This is one of the 
few signs of scientific advancement 
in the human factor of highway 
safety. At least one state, Colorado, 
now requires psychiatric examina- 
tion for persistent violators of the 
traffic laws. This is another lone 


voice crying out in a wilderness of 
conservatism. 


Four Drastic STEPS 


It would be unfair for me to 
cite my belief that we have a neg- 
lected element in highway safety 
without saying, in a constructive 
vein, what I feel certain we must 
do before the conservation of 
human resources on our highways 
is a reality rather than a remote 
goal. There is nothing half-way, 
simple, or weak-kneed about what 
I am to suggest. To set the pro- 
gram in motion would require 
great faith and even greater moral 
courage. We may come to such a 
program only as a last resort—or 
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we may have a new birth of social 
understanding which will insist 
upon drastic steps for drastic con- 
ditions. 

First, we need a complete re- 
appraisal of our highway and 
traffic program in terms of human 
capacity rather than the effi- 
ciency of roads and machines. 

Second, as a preliminary to 
highway safety based on man’s 
behavior we need research to 
find out why the highway user 
reacts as he does to traffic prob- 
lems, to the rules of orderly 
traffic, to the enforcement de- 
signed to protect others and to 
save him from his own fool- 

hardiness. 

Third, we should inaugurate, 
without delay, a program of 
driver education in our public 
and private schools which recog- 
nizes the predominance of the 
human element in highway usage 
and teaches the generations of 
new drivers ways and means of 
coping with our technological 
giants while preserving an atti- 
tude of reasonableness, caution 
and common courtesy. To legis- 
late the school curriculum may 
be poor educational procedure, 
but our nation may be unable to 
await the slow, hesitant steps of 
conservative school administra- 
tors and economy-minded Boards 
of Education. We are not deal- 
ing with better ways to earn a 
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living or with exposure to the 

rich, full advantages of the 

American way of life. We are 

battling for survival to enjoy 

these opportunities and our 
course must be decisive. If we 
are to be a nation of super- 
highway users we must be aware 
of how to manage ourselves 
without exceeding our own capa- 
bilities and ending in disaster. 
Fourth, once we have re-wr:t- 

ten our laws and rules to fit 
human capacity we must gear 
the machinery of enforcement to 
carry out compliance with the 
established limits by providing 
enough well-trained enforcement 
personnel and by eliminating 
the spectacle of political-ridden, 
inadequate, judicial procedure 
in traffic cases. The slap on the 
wrist tactics of the present day 
must give way to the strong 
whiplash of severe penalty. 
Those who cannot meet the re- 
quirements must be denied the 
driving privilege and no act of 
histrionics or economic pressure 
can be allowed to change the 
decision. 

While it may not be as spec- 
tacular as nuclear fission, our basic 
problem is one of man’s intelligent 
control over all the forms of power 
that he has learned to produce. 
Power machines have no sense of 
moral value and no mind of their 
own. They produce results that are 
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good or bad, destructive or cre- 
ative, depending upon the skill, 
understanding and judgment of 
those who control them. The motor 
vehicle, which has proved itself 
invaluable in the progress of civi- 
lization, has also demonstrated it- 
self to be a weapon of death and 
destruction. The driver makes the 
difference. His, and his alone, is 
the decision from the moment he 
touches the starter until he applies 
the parking brake at the end of a 
given journey. His trip may end 
in satisfaction or it may end in 
tragedy, depending upon _ the 
driver’s ability and willingness to 
use the vehicle with the level of 
intelligence and aptitude which 


made its creation possible. 


HuMAN ATTITUDES IMPORTANT 


It is unthinkable that our scien- 
tific advancement in highways and 
vehicles should grind to a halt. 
We cannot hold progress in a state 
of suspended animation while 
human capacity catches up. But, 
we can stop the headlong rush up 
the wrong avenues to satisfactory 
adjustment by eliminating the 
booby-trap of the erroneous im- 
pression that vehicles and _ high- 
ways can be so safe, in themselves, 
that human frailties are no longer 
important. The mere application 
of the prefix “super” does not 
automatically make a roadway 
safe. The quiet smoothness of the 
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modern vehicle at 70 miles per 
hour does not mean that the need 
for undivided attention has been 
discarded. These corrections of at- 
titude must be the assignment of 
the new driver education. 

After three or four decades of 
neglect, the issue in highway safety 


to push his car beyond the limit 
of human ability to control. Unless 
and until science can entirely re- 
move the human factor from ve- 
hicular control, we have no alter- 
native but to recognize the neces- 
sity for restraint and intelligence. 
Human engineering must be on a 


par with highway, traffic and auto- 
motive engineering, not the un- 
welcome nuisance tagging along 
at the end of the procession. 


is no longer technological, but 
psychological and sociological. The 
modern, smooth, straight, almost 
endless highway tempts the driver 





THe SYMPATHY CLAUSE 
When a customer balks at purchasing ade- 
quate insurance, you might try reading him the 
sympathy clause. In case you have never read 
it, here it is: 
In the event of loss, damage, destruction to, 
or claim against such properties, liabilities, or 


physical beings herein scheduled and described 


caused by any insurable peril whatsoever, pro- 
vided such loss, damage, destruction, or claim is 
accompanied by (a) inadequate insurance, (b) 
non-existence insurance, or (c) improperly ap- 
plied insurance, and provided that the named 
agent shall have (1) dutifully explained to, 
cautioned and forewarned the named insured, 
and provided (2) that the insured shall not have 
listened to, heeded, or attended such advice and 
forewarning, the company, in consideration of 
the premium not received for the amount of 
insurance which should be, but is not entered 
into the schedule of insurance of this policy con- 
tract, or of any other policy contract which 
should, but does not, exist, does hereby extend 
to the named insured its most solemn and pro- 
found words of condolence and its deepest feel- 
ings of regret, such condolence and regret to be 
hereinafter referred to as sympathy. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 








Usable Ideas for Today 


PEDESTRIAN PROTECTION 
Comprehensive Personal Liability 
insurance gives protection against such 
unfortunate losses as this: 
A pedestrian in Virginia is being 
sued for $10,000 for injuries to a 


cyclist which his alleged jaywalking 


caused, He stepped out between 
parked cars, crossed the street in the 
middle of the block and walked into 
a bicycle being ridden by a twelve- 
year-old boy. 
The youth was thrown violently 
from the bike and suffered grievous 
bodily injuries. The damage suit was 
filed by the boy’s father. 
—Vacationland’s Agency Bulletin 
(Maine A.1.A.) 

e x 

INCOME FROM RENTALS 

How long since you have checked 
up to see if the rental income insur- 
ance you have sold is still in line with 
the rents being collected? The end of 
all rent controls is a recent thing. Many 
rents have increased since then. It’s 
time to check all such policies—and to 
propose such insurance to any pros- 
pects you have overlooked before. This 


policy protects the building owner 
against loss of rental income which 
results when fire tenants to 
evacuate during repairs. Many leases 
contain a clause cancelling the lease in 
event of a fire. 


causes 


The Local Agent 
A 5 7 


EASIER COLLECTION 

Any number of enterprising compa- 
nies, particularly public utilities, find 
the practice of enclosing self-addressed 
envelopes with their statements to cus- 
tomers a highly effective collection 
idea. 

One of the largest classifications of 
non-paying debtors, say credit authori- 
ties, is the “just slipped my mind” 
group. And one of the reasons for for- 
getting to pay, as expressed by the 
group, is nothing more than lack of 
an envelope in which to mail the pay- 
ment. This reason may be especially 
true when a bill arrives at an odd time 
of the month—other than the first or 
fifteenth day—when people are not in 
the routine of bill paying. 

You, as a businessman, may regard 
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your supply of stationery as almost an 
office fixture. But your customer may 
carry his check for you in his pocket 
for several days, simply because he 
has no envelope in which to mail the 
check to you. 

In addition to being a collection con- 
venience, the self-addressed envelope 
can convey that extra touch of good 
will by implying that you are aware 
of your client’s limited time and that 
you are attempting to save him some 
effort and inconvenience. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
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Prospect CHeEcK-List 

Direct Mail is definitely playing an 
increasingly prominent role in the ad- 
vertising and lead producing proce- 
dures of Accident and Health Agen- 
cies. Although we believe sincerely 
that an agent’s best production bet is 


the reference lead, we also realize that 
many men are not temperamentally 
suited to this mode of operation. 

Direct Mail, used properly, can be 
a powerful tool in the hands of a good 
Accident and Health salesman. Used 
unwisely, it becomes an expensive and 
cumbersome chore that can lead only 
to poor quality leads and undesirable 
business. 

Direct Mail experts claim that the 
mailing list used accounts for 60 per- 
cent of the effectiveness of a direct 
mail campaign! Think of it, over half 
your job is done when you've carefully 
built your list. This is the great stum- 
bling block which has tripped so many 
well made direct mail programs. 

There is only one really good way 
to build a mailing list and any attempt 
to circumvent the fundamentals can 
only weaken the program. 

Four questions should be affirma- 
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tively answered before a name should 
be put on your list. 
1. Is he eligible by age? 
2. Can he afford to buy? 
8. Is he in apparent good health? 
4. Is he geographically and oc- 
cupationally accessible? 

You may say, “If I knew that much 
about the prospect I wouldn’t need to 
use direct mail,” and well you might 
except that careful analysis will show 
that you know hundreds of people 
who fit your list criteria. The problem 
is “time.” You can’t get the time to 
call on all of them so you must sepa- 
rate the interested from the disinter- 
ested and this can most effectively be 
done by direct mail. The one question 
you can’t answer in advance is “Is this 
man a real prospect?” To attempt to 
ask each one personally would waste 
your efforts. Direct mail supplies the 
answer. 

Remember, to use direct mail in the 
most efficient and economical way you 
must build a good, qualified list of 
names.—The list is 60 percent of any 
direct mail program! 

—C. F. McCafferty 
The General’s Review 
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ANNIVERSARY AGENT 

Another agent has set up a file of 
the wedding anniversaries and birth- 
days of the wives of his clients. Two 
weeks before the crucial date comes 
up, he sends a notice to the client: 
“Don’t forget your wife’s anniversary 
(or birthday) on ” And in 
smaller print at the bottom: “And don’t 
forget the value of insuring your val- 
uables with ” Many 
a client has thanked him for the re- 
minder and many a gift fur or jewel 
has been insured by the agent. 


—The Marylander 
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OFFICE PROTECTION 

Every office building is full of offices 
having no merchandise for sale. Law- 
yers, doctors, insurance agents, manu- 
facturers’ agents—all kinds of brokers 
—do not sell merchandise over the 
counter, Yet, they often have valuables 
and money in the safe. Each one 
ought to have an Office Burglary and 
Robbery policy for which the premium 
is small. The contract insures against 
loss of money and securities, furniture, 
fixtures and equipment (samples and 
items held for sale are not covered) 
by inside and outside holdup, kidnap- 
ing safe burglary, burglary from night 
depository and home of the custodian, 
and burglary, robbery, theft and lar- 
ceny at the office of furniture and fix- 
tures ($10 deductible on furniture and 
fixtures except for burglary). A limit 
of $250 applies to each of the seven 
insuring clauses. The rate varies only 
from $15 to $17.50. A 50 percent sur- 
charge is made for dentists who wish 


to cover precious metals. Money and 
Securities Destruction coverage costs 
extra. Additional policies on the same 
location are sold at half the premium 
for the first $250 unit. 

—The Local Agent 
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Business FOUNDATION 

With all the building going on to- 
day there is a lot of insurance business 
being created. But don’t wait until the 
building is finished and then approach 
the owner. Instead, get in on the 
ground floor by selling Builder’s Risk 
and Contract Bonds. Three forms of 
Builder’s Risk are offered. One is the 
Completed Value form which must be 
used on Federal or State projects. The 
amount of insurance is 100 percent of 
the anticipated completed value of the 
building. The premium is usually 55 
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percent of the Fire and Extended 
Coverage rate. Insurance terminates 
when the buildings are completed or 
occupied. 

The Completed Value form can be 
used for private construction and also 
available is the Reporting Form policy 
which provides for insurance up to the 
value of the current stage of the work, 
the premium being determined on the 
basis of monthly reports. Coinsurance 
is 100 percent on both forms. All inter- 
ested parties can be covered under 
either form. 

In housing developments each home 
owner is likely to buy his insurance 
from the agent who already has it, In 
these big housing developments this is 
important business which usually goes 
to the man who goes after it. 

—The Local Agent 
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News SENSE 
Put some news sense into your sales 
talk. If you are not introducing a new 
policy at least make it sound new to 
the prospect. Nothing arouses interest 
like news. That’s why the words 
“NEW” or “NOW” appear so often in 
advertising. Get some of that “Did 
You Know . . .” stuff into your sales 
talk. What four factors govern atten- 
tion? Intensity, Contrast, Interest and 
Novelty. Think them over. Now most 
businessmen develop automatic sales 
resistance, an ability to seemingly 
listen without actually giving atten- 
tion. Perhaps that last interview didn’t 
quite go over because you were virtu- 
ally talking to an automaton. Success- 
ful application of any or a combina- 
tion of the above favors on your part 
might have broken through the sound 
barrier and won the prospect’s atten- 
tion. 
—The General’s Review 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 

Sooner than later, you are going to 
be faced with preparing a rebuttal for 
the reams of mail-order insurance ad- 
vertising which is dropping into most 
homeowners’ mailboxes about once 
weekly, Illustrated with happy invalids 
waving greenbacks, included with cou- 
pons which almost mail themselves, 
and dramatized by testimonials, these 
leaflets may prove to be strong com- 
petition if they are not successfully 
met. 

With integrity, dependability, and 
knowledge as your weapons, you 
should explain your side of the insur- 
ance picture as compared with that of 
the mail-order insurance companies 
who send this mass-distributed litera- 
ture. Present yourself in the role of 
your customer’s insurance counselor 
who has a thorough understanding of 
new offerings and innovations in the 
field. Tell him that when better insur- 
ance appears, you will bring it to his 
attention; but only after you have 
found it to be consistent with your 
standards of protection and quality. 

Caution your customer that there is 
no substitute for the personal attention 
he receives when dealing with a com- 
petent local agent. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
a 
SUBURBIA 

An excellent opportunity for enter- 
prising insurance agents is presented 
by the thousands of new suburban vil- 
lages, towns and unincorporated areas 
that have sprung up since the war. 
Many of these do not have proper fire 
protection. The insurance agent should 
first get in touch with the state fire 
marshal and ask what steps should be 
taken to set up an adequate organiza- 
tion, volunteer or otherwise, to take 
care of the situation, and then armed 


with the facts he should seek out lead- 
ing citizens and get them to call a 
mass meeting. As the only one well 
informed, he can add great prestige to 
his name in the community by pre- 
senting one or more plans for the con- 
sideration of the group. Lower fire 
insurance rates will be one result. This 
is a good way, Mr. Agent, to make 
yourself solid. 

—The Local Agent 

v : 7 
CLIEN-TELLS 
Short on ideas for his window dis- 

plays, one agent started asking his cus- 
tomers for ideas and wound up with 
an excellent vehicle for good will. Each 
display contains a placard: “This win- 
dow display was suggested by 
No competitor could win away any of 
the agency’s clients whose names have 
once appeared in the window. 

—The Marylander 
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EMPLOYER EXPOSURE 
Almost every employer is exposed to 

claims resulting from accidents involv- 
ing cars of employers. When an in- 
jured person employs a lawyer he 
immediately looks for anybody who 
can be sued in addition to the owner 
or operator of the car that his client 
says caused the accident. If he can 
find any excuse to include the em- 
ployer he will do so, because employ- 
ers usually have property. The blanket 
form insures the employer of Non- 
ownership Auto Liability against dam- 
ages resulting from an employee’s use 
of any private passenger automobile 
not owned, hired, or leased by, loaned 
to or registered in the name of the 
employer, and also occasional and in- 
frequent use of any commercial type 
of automobile not owned, hired, etc., 
by an employee. 

—The Local Agent 





© Spending a little time for civic 
affairs such as safety work will 
prove to be an excellent means 
of becoming widely known 
among the influential com- 
munity leaders 


Safety Work for Public Relations 


OR MANY YEARS I DID what 
F many agents are now doing, 
spent all my time in soliciting busi- 
ness and in the pursuit of the al- 
mighty dollar. Many times the list 
of prospects was small, sometimes 


I tried to solicit cold and, when I 


did, the first thing I had to do was 
sell myself, convince the prospect 
that I was capable of advising him 
and then to produce the coverage 
he needed and sell him on the idea. 


Your assured reads the ads of 
some old established firm and won- 
ders to himself if he is doing right 
in dealing with you. Fortunately 
we have a way of advertising our- 
selves that costs no money, only 
some of our time. 

Many agents are hesitant about 
becoming active in safety work for 


The author—Mr. O'Toole is chairman, for 
the seventh consecutive year, of the fire 
safety committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. He was awarded the 
Woodworth Memorial in 1951 as the person 
who had done the most good for insurance 
during that year. He is an agent in St. 
Leuls, Mo. 
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By JOHN J. O° TOOLE 


fear that the public will think they 
are selfish. I have had many agents 
tell me that the reason they do not 
try to promote fire safety in their 
community is due to the fact that 
no one would cooperate with them, 
as they had been told many times 
by the public that if they wanted 
to save for themselves and their 
companies to do the work them- 
selves. 

I had the director of public safe- 
ty in a certain town tell me if the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers desired more fire department 
equipment in his town that they 
(the National Board) could buy it 
for them. 

My answer was that the National 
Board was not interested in their 
securing the equipment, but was 
supplying them with information to 
enable them to keep their losses 
low because after all the insurance 
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companies were just the custodians 
of the people’s money, that insur- 
ance was not a gamble, but they 
would have to pay whatever the 
losses were plus a reasonable over- 
head. 

Funny but he never thought of it 
that way before. It gave him a new 
outlook on the entire subject. 

When developing any Fire Safe- 
ty Committee, I tell those who are 
not in the insurance business that 
I am interested only in saving lives, 
that the insurance companies never 
lose money, that they collect the 
premiums from many to pay the 
losses of the few, and if the money 
so collected is not sufficient to pay 
these losses then the premium must 
be increased to take care of it, and 
as far as I’m concerned my income 
is based on a commission received 
on the premium and if nothing is 
done to prevent fire the losses 
would naturally climb, the premi- 
um would also climb, which nat- 
urally makes my commission higher 
so that, if I were selfish, I would 
do no fire safety work as I would 
be reducing my income. I am inter- 
ested because I feel that I might 
save at least one life which is more 
precious than gold. 

This statement takes them by 
surprise as the public believes that 
insurance is a gamble, they do not 
realize that they must foot the bill, 
and you will be astonished at the 
cooperation you will receive, Un- 
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fortunately, too few agents avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

This type of work brings you in 
close contact with the outstanding 
men of your community both busi- 
ness and professional men, so that 
you are building yourself a pros- 
pect list worth thousands of dollars. 
There is only one thing to keep 
uppermost in your mind, don't 
make a pest of yourself; do it in a 
diplomatic way and I guarantee 
results. 

The Fire Safety and Civil De- 
fense Committees of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents are 
continually trying to devise numer- 
ous ways to enable the agents to 
start some good public relations 
because after all I contend that fire 
safety and accident prevention will 
do just that quicker than anything 
else. 

A few years ago I was asked to 
make a little talk to the National 
Association of Building Officials of 
America at their annual meeting 
and a question period took place. 
From the questions asked, I found 
that many of those officials and in 
large towns too, never heard of the 
Local Board of Insurance Agents 
and did not know that these agents 
were ready and willing to help 
them. In some cities the building 
commissioner felt the agents and 
companies were trying to make his 
job tough. 

I discussed the question of set- 
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ting aside a certain day to be 
known as “Visit Building Officials 
Day” and we notified all the agents 
to that effect and at the same time 
the Building Officials’ organization 
sent word to their members. The 
results were so gratifying that each 
year a certain day is set aside for 
this purpose. 

Many agents have not availed 
themselves of this chance for good 
public relations and on the other 
hand in some cities it has worked 
wonders, not stopping at fire safety 
but all the problems of the building 
official are discussed along safety 
measures, such as General Liability, 
building codes, elevators, steam 
boilers, etc. In St. Louis it was sug- 
gested by the building commission- 
er that we meet at least twice a 
year and now the city inspector 
and the company inspectors meet 
every few months in the Insurance 
Board’s meeting room. 

In some cities the agents and the 
commissioner were fighting each 
other and this day gave them an 
opportunity to get together and 
settle their misunderstandings. In a 
few cities the commissioner was 
trying to have some safety ordi- 
nances passed but was unsuccessful 
until the agents got in back of the 
commissioner and put them over. 
Public Relations—in capital letters. 

Fire Prevention Week was started 
by the insurance companies years 
ago and the calendars hanging in 
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the homes throughout the country 
called attention to the time some 
one died or some other event that 
none of us ever heard of, but no 
mention was made of Fire Preven- 
tion Week. Our committee took up 
the question of having “Fire Pre- 
vention Week” printed in red with 
the larger publishers of calendars 


John J. O’Toole 


and in 1958 some four million cal- 
endars called attention to Fire Pre- 
vention Week. We have been as- 
sured that with the cooperation of 
the companies and agents, in 1954 
twice as many will be printed this 
way. 

Some years ago our committee 
decided to have a “Visit Fire Chiefs 
Day” during Fire Prevention Week 
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and this has developed way beyond 
our expectations. In some cases the 
agents invite a representative, the 
head of the chamber, to go with 
them. Many interesting things have 
developed from this contact; if the 
fire chief is having difficulty in get- 
ting a larger appropriation from the 
city, to have the Chamber of Com- 
merce sold on the idea, it is much 
easier to get the money from the 
city by selling his ideas to the 
Chamber of Commerce who in turn 
will sell it to the public. So many 
good things been accom- 
plished that it would take two or 
three pages to tell about them. This 
year Mr. Jay Stevens of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs 
alerted all their members of this 
visitation and in doing so the notice 
went to the Canadian chiefs also. 
When we discovered this, we called 
the Canadian Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and told them what 
we were doing; the time was too 
short this year to do much good, 
but I would not be surprised if next 
year our good friends and neigh- 
bors will conduct something along 
the same lines. Who knows but 
what this idea of ours might spread 
throughout the world. 

Clean-Up Week is another proj- 
ect that we take an active part in. 
This worthwhile project is spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. You will find many 
agents on the committee of their 


have 
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local Chamber of Commerce and as 
this is held in the spring of the 
year and at different times, depend- 
ing on the weather, it would be 
impossible to set a particular day 
aside for it. 

This year the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters donated a won- 
derful trophy for the state that does 
the most outstanding work in con- 
nection with fire safety and civil 
defense. The trophy is a work of 
art. The winner to keep it for a 
year and then return it like the dif- 
ferent cups, however, in addition to 
the trophy they receive a beautiful 
bronze plaque to keep, engraved 
with the year they won it. This year 
the trophy was won by Hawaii. 

It’s true the insurance business 
is trying to build good public rela- 
tions but I’m afraid they are not 
doing it big enough and fast 
enough to keep the government out 
of the business. Too many times 
when problems arise the tendency 
of the companies is to say it can’t 
be done or some exorbitant rate is 
charged that the public cannot af- 
ford. There must be more of a 
mutual trust and understanding 
than exists at the present time as 
public relations start at home. We 
are living off the public money, 
companies, agents and brokers. 

From a fire insurance standpoint 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers are doing a wonderful job 
in bringing the agents into the pic- 
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ie 


Fire safety and accident prevention will start good public relations quicker 


ture in all their advertising and 
some of the companies are also do- 
ing an excellent job along the same 
lines as they realize the agent is a 
big man in his community and his 
approval of a company is sufficient 
for his clients, in fact, very few 
people know what insurance com- 
pany has their insurance; if you ask 
the question, “Who has your insur- 
ance?”, they will tell you that a 


certain agent has all their business 
and they do not know what com- 
pany it is in. 

If the agents and brokers would 
take advantage of the material sup- 
plied by the companies and give 
some of their time to civic affairs, 
they would not only improve their 
income, but would make the pub- 
lic realize how powerful this busi- 
ness of ours is. 





. .. AUTOMOBILE 
Fluid Fishing. Booked for drunken 
driving after steering his car across the 
beach and into the ocean, a Long 
Beach, Cal., motorist, said: “Just 
thought I'd catch a few crabs.” . . 
Medicine Man. Ticketed for illegal 
parking, a Toledo man explained he 
became ill “watching the antics of a 
woman driver,” stopped only long 
enough to buy some medicine. . . . Zig- 
Zag Grip. Watching a car zigzagging 
down the street with four hands at 
the wheel, a highway patrolman in 
Sacramento investigated, found a man 
and his date fighting in the front seat, 
each mumbling that the other was too 
drunk to drive. 


... BURGLARY & THEFT 
Fuse Ruse. Clever burglars removed 
the fuses in a San Bernadino, Cal., 
store but were caught red-handed 
when owner appeared from his living 
quarters to see why his electric blan- 
ket had gone off. . . . Overtime Bonus. 
Nabbed with two stolen dresses, a 
Philadelphian with a record of 82 ar- 
rests, told the prosecuting attorney: 
“It’s fellows like me that keep fellows 
like you in business.” . Klepto- 
minted. Canon City, Iowa, prison in- 
mates who make jewelry and leather 
articles for sale in the prison store, 
lose about 20 percent of their produc- 
tion to shoplifters. ... Bagged. A 
pickpocket arrested for stealing from a 
woman’s bag left unattended in a store 
learned when he got to the police sta- 
tion that the bag belonged to his wife. 
. Safe Lines. A Dallas burglar, 
charged with rifling the safe of a meat 
market, explained he had padlocked 
the front door before leaving because: 
“I didn’t want some thief to come 
along and steal all of the man’s meat.” 
. Word Power. An auto dealer in 
Spokane advertised a car as a steal at 
$2,675. Shortly, the car was stolen. 


... FIRE 
Chief Example. Shenandoah, Iowa, 
firemen rushed to put out a blaze at 
their fire chief’s home recently. It was 
the first day of Fire Prevention Week. 
. Checker Jumpers. Charged with 
turning in three false alarms, a Balti- 
morean angrily explained: “I don’t like 
to see firemen sitting around. If they 
don’t get exercise, they get stale.” 
Plane Hint? A St. Peter, Minn., Herald 
classified ad read: “WANTED: Man 
to handle dynamite. Must be prepared 
to travel unexpectedly.” 
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